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Figs. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS.—[Szz Dovsie Pace.) 
Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy From Fig. 5.—Vest-PotonaiseE Watkine Soult 
(with Cur Paper PATTERN), 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


‘ig. 1.—Buack Gros Fig. 2.—Gray CASHMERE 
Grary Suir. Suit. 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Polonaise Walking Suit, Fig. 5, in nine Sizes, even Nusibers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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ENVY. 

FROM THE GREEK. 
Wuen Diophan was crucified, 
Near him a brother thief he spied, 
Upon a cross much higher raised 
Than that on which himself was placed ; 
And slighted thus himself to find, 
He e’en in death with envy pined. 


Saturpay, NovemMBER 30, 1872. 





@@ In the Number of Harper’s 
Weekty for November 23 was com- 
menced a new serial story by Miss 
Brappon, under the title of 


“STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS.” 


Few living writers of fiction enjoy great- 
er popularity than the author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “The Lovels of Ar- 
den,” “To the Bitter End,” etc. ; and 
the announcement of a new novel from 
her pen will be received with interest 
and expectation. 





@ In a few days Harper’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES REaDE, entitled 

“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 


will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





&@& A New story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will shortly be 
begun in Harper’s WEEKLY. It is 
called 


“BREAD, CHEESE, AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated. 





we” Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-polonaise 
Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 791. . 

(aH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of an 
anusually rich assortment of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Walking Suits, Visiting Dresses, 
Wrappers, Fancy-Work, Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc., together with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





FAMILY COOKING... 
By PIBRRE BLOT. 
Il. 

HE first and most important rule in boil- 
ing any article of food is to take water 
that has not been boiled before, or that has 
not been kept in a hot place for any length of 
time. The second is, to use it at the first boil 
—that is, as soon as the first bubbles begin 
toappear. If the water is allowed to boil for 
some time before using it, its alkali and gas- 
es are evaporated, its nature is changed, and 
it has a different effect on the articles cooked 
in it, having become distilled water. Some 
vegetables cooked therein are soft, instead 
of being crisp and juicy; it is also inferior 

for making coffee or tea. 

The proper way to make coffee is by per- 
colation, and tea by infusion. If coffee is 
made by boiling, its aroma and strength— 
that is, the best of it—evaporate with the 
steam. Boiled coffee is not naturally clear ; 
it is necessary to have recourse to artificial 
means to clear it and make it drinkable. 
Custom and habit are the only reasons why 
80 many people boil their coffee. Let us see 
how this-custom originated. 

When coffee was first introduced into Eu- 
rope, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
filters were not known, neither were coffee- 
mills. The. berries were then roasted on 
live coals, or on sheets of iron placed upon 
the coals, and other similar means. Then 
they were crushed between two stones, or 
pounded in a mortar until reduced to a 
coarse powder. This powder was ‘put in 
cups, boiling water was poured over it, and 
the coffee was ready. It is still made in the 
same way in some parts of Turkey and the 
East, where its use is supposed to have orig- 

‘inated. The Turks introduced it into Eu- 
rope, and Europeans into America. Of course 








the way of making it was introduced at the 
same time, and was followed until the in- 
vention of different pots and different means 
of roasting and grinding came to the rescue. 

After the pots came the filters which we 
have to-day, and although these are made 
differently, and the water is caused to pass 
through the grounds in various ways, still 
all are provided with one or more filters, and 
the coffee is clear when poured from them, 
without having recourse to artificial means. 

Filters are most assuredly an improve- 
ment on pots; therefore, why not follow 
progress in making coffee, as well asin trav- 
eling and a hundred other things? Would 
those that boil their coffee be wanting in re- 
spect to their grandmothers if they used a 
filter to make their coffee by leaching in- 
stead of boiling it in an ordinary pot? Prop- 
erly made coffee is a delicious beverage, of a 
rather dark amber color, clear as springewa- 
ter, and whose odor alone is sufficient to 
make the mouth water. 

There is nothing simpler or easier than 
to make good coffee with a filter. Take 
coffee that has not been roasted for over a 
week at the most, grind it just before using 
it, use the water as described above, and as 
soon as it has passed through the grounds in 
the filter it is ready, and should be served. 
Last, but not least, see that your soi-disant 
cook does not make your coffee at six for the 
eight-o’clock breakfast. 

When grocers grind their coffee too coarse 
to be used in a filter it must be ground rath- 
er fine (not pulverized, however), so that the 
boiling water in_filtering through it carries 
all the aroma and strength with it. If, 


through some cause or other, coffee that has . 


been roasted for some time must be used, it 
is somewhat improved by putting it in a hot 
oven for a few minutes, just long enough to 
heat it. 

Tea should be drawn and served about five 
or six minutes after the water has been pour- 
ed on it. If left longer to infuse, this will 
have the effect of boiling it—that is, of draw- 
ing out all its astringency, which, besides 
exciting the nervous system, neutralizes the 
aroma of the tea. 

Strong coffee acts directly on the blood, 
and strong tea on the nervous system. 

It is not the fault of a young wife just en- 
tering upon housekeeping if she does not 
know how to select the kitchen utensils she 
needs to attend properly to her new duties. 
She has never been instructed on the sub- 
ject. Many kitchen utensils are improperly 
made. Some look more like playthings than 
tools to work with. 

This reminds me of what happened to a 
newly imported French cook and a lady 
housekeeper of New York. 

“Madame,” said the cook, “will you 
please send for a strainer? I do not see 
any in your kitchen.” . 

The lady, quite astonished at the demand, 
darted down stairs and looked around for the 
desired object. To find it and hand it to the 
cook was the work of a second. But she 
was not a little surprised to see the poor 
girl look at the strainer with wonder and 
astonishment. 

“Does madame expect me to strain the 
broth, sauces, gravies, etc., with that thing ?” 
ventured the astonished cook. 

The lady was going to say “ Yes, certain- 
ly,” but seeing so much earnestness in the 
cook’s countenance, she thought it best to 
inquire into the subject. 

The cook honestly thought that what her 
mistress called a strainer was one of the chil- 
dren’s playthings that had been taken into 
the kitchen through mistake. So it is with 
many other kitchen utensils. 

A kitchen strainer (called by cooks a Chi- 
nese cap) costs about one dollar and a half, 
and will last a lifetime. It is as easily 
cleansed as a coffee-cup, and strains as clear 
and fine as can be desired. The contents of 
any sized saucepan can be turned into it 
easily, and made to pass into a very narrow 
aperture. This strainer is in the shape of a 
cone, with a handle, somewhat like that of 
a frying-pan, attached to the upper end, and 
is made of tin and iron. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Loving Poodles. 


Y DEAR LIONEL,—Some of my friends 
like horses, some like yachts, some like 
cats, and some dogs. I wish them all well. 
Some of them like sporting, shooting, or fish- 
ing; and when I see one of them on a moist 
day I say, 
** A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim a hunting morning,” 
and I wish the very top of it to them. Oth- 
ers, again, like to play billiards and to cut 
cards. Very well, my friends, every body 
to his taste. Mine is not equine, nor canine, 
nor feline. I like very well to loiter along 
trout brooks with Walton, if he will only 
not insist upon my fishing. Meanwhile I do 
not pine for billiards, and cards put me to 
sleep. Every body to his taste. There are 





some of the Bachelor family who do not 
even love children. Mrs. Margery thinks 
them monsters and brutes. But what can 
be done? Must she not respect the fact, 
and would she not be very foolish to in- 
sist upon hiring such gentlemen as nursery- 
maids ? 

I stepped into a street car the other day. 
It was crowded, and I recognized Miss Delia 
Tray holding her poodle, as usual. The 
poodle had a blue ribbon around his neck, 
and a neat little blanket bound with blue 
around his body ; and he was fat and wheezy, 
and his breath was unsavory, and he snarled 
and snapped at those who were nearest to 
him. Presently he bit at a gentleman’s 
hand, and the gentleman cuffed him round- 
ly. The poodle yelped. Miss, Delia Tray 
looked poisoned daggers at the offender. I 
tried to look: unconscious and unconcerned, 
but Miss Delia had seen me, and she said, 
“Mr. Bachelor, can’t you protect my poor 
innocent?” And while every body in the 
car turned and looked at me, I could only 
smile in a sickly way, and before I could 
stammer any thing coherent some one ask- 
ed, “ Mr. Bachelor, can’t you protect us from 
the attacks of that poor innocent?” Upon 
which Miss Delia Tray suddenly pulled the 
strap, and if I may use such an expression 
of a lady who moves in the best circles, she 
bounced out of the car. 

As she withdrew, a gentleman quietly 
said, with a smile, “Love me, love my dog.” 
That is evidently the condition of Miss 
Tray’s friendship. And as the gentleman 
who made the remark had a kindly face, I 
seated myself beside him, with an instinct- 
ive feeling that he had really no more busi- 
ness to draw him down town than I had, 
and we fell into pleasant conversation. We 
agreed that nothing was more common or 
more comical than the feeling which Miss 
Tray had evinced. Ladies of leisure expend 
their affection upon some hapless beast, who 
not only becomes a universal nuisance, but 
in the most melancholy manner makes his 
mistress a nuisance also. “For how,” said 
my companion, who mentioned that his name 
was Chizzlewhistle—“ how can I really re- 
spect a@ woman who is devoted to a dog? 
Whatever the occasion, however grave, how- 
ever important, the dog has precedence. A 
mother ruled by a spoiled child is disagree- 
able, but a woman who is the slave of a 
dog is intolerable. The dog is pampered 
and disgusting, and a woman who can not 
break her chains of subservience to him 
shows. a fatal weakness of character that 
repels every generous man.” Mr. Chizzle- 
whistle was very animated. And as he re- 
peated, contemptuously, “Love me, love my 
dog,” he thumped his cane upon the floor 
of the car in the most positive and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Our talk slipped from topic to topic, until 
I mentioned that I had heard an excellent 
discourse from our rector only two Sundays 
before. My companion looked at me for a 
moment, and then said that he was afraid 
that he was mistaken, and that he had 
thought better of me. Then I looked at 
him, and supposing that he had misunder- 
stood me, I repeated my remark. That, 
however, seemed to incense him, and he 
said, stiffly, “Yes, so you said, and I am as- 
tonished to hear it.” His manner had, as it 
were, suddenly curdled, and I scarcely rec- 
ognized the kindly commentator upon Miss 
Tray and her poodle. He proceeded to en- 
large upon what he was pleased to call ec- 
clesiastical mummeries and idolatries, and 
to ask me significantly whether I thought 
that “a saint in crape is twice a saint in 
lawn,” and whether I really supposed that 
straight coat collars were more religious 
than rolling coat collars, or that truth was 
truer when spoken over white bands than 
over a black cravat. Mr. Chizzlewhistle 
went on to say that he was tired of humbug 
and bigotry; and I narrowly escaped a tre- 
mendous thump upon my foot by withdraw- 
ing it as the energetic gentleman emphasized 
his remark by bringing down his cane. I re- 
plied that I laid no stress upon costume, that 
I was not versed in the more or less orthadox 
texture of crape or lawn, and that I thought 
a rolling collar might pass the strait gate 
as readily as a straight collar. ‘Why, then, 
in the name of common-sense, do you go to 
Saint Rainbow’s?” demanded Mr. Chizzle- 
whistle; “why don’t you go to a church 
which is plain and simple, like the Gospel 
itself?” I meekly asked what church was 
of that kind. He promptly answered; and 
when I further asked where he went to 
church, I learned that it was to the very 
one that he had mentioned. But it was 
clear that the bond of union between us was 
broken. It was plainly an offense not to be 
of his way of thinking ; and after a few more 
formal remarks Mr. Chizzlewhistle pulled the 
strap, and wished me good-morning in a cold 
tone which implied that he had-been much 
deceived in me; and as he left the car a gen- 
tleman opposite, who had heard our conver- 
— smiled and said, “Love me, love my 

og. 





We could not help laughing together as 
we pitied poor Mr. Chizzlewhistle for not 
seeing that he was just as fond of his 
poodle as Miss Tray of hers, and that he 
was equally unreasonable in his defense of 
it. Indeed, we moralized a great deal upon 
the subject; and I heartily congratulated 
myself upon finding a man who saw the 
great variety of poodles in the world as 
plainly as my new acquaintance. We rat- 
tled pleasantly along, and drifting from 
subject to subject, my friend presently re- 
marked that we were all going to the dogs. 
It was a bold and striking generalization 
and I ventured to ask him what he meant. 
“T mean the world, the age,” he replied ; 
“the mad extravagance and universal cor- 
ruption of every body and every thing are 
hurrying us to destruction. The world has 
grown old and blasé and dissolute, and has 
no faith in God or man. We are in the 
days of the opening of the Seventh Vial.” 
“That is very interesting,” I answered: 
“to what vial do you refer?” “To that in 
the Bible, Sir,” he replied; and he poured 
out upon me such a torrent of mystical and 
symbolical erudition that I thought the 
Seventh Vial must be a vial of talk. “Don’t 
you see the signs of the vial, Sir, univers- 
ally, unmistakably? Do you mean to deny 
it, Sir? Do you really mean to say that I, 
who have mastered the whole subject, un- 
derstand nothing about it? That is my 
question, Sir. That is what I wish to know. 
Do you, upon your honor as a gentleman, 
mean to deny that we are in the days of the 
opening of the Seventh Vial ?” 

It was such a stormy gentleman that I 
was disturbed. I tried-to smile and to jest 
about the vial. But he was too quick for 
nte. ‘You mustn’t pretend not to under- 
stand. Of course you have an opinion upon 
the subject. Are we or are we not in the 
days of the opening of the Seventh Vial?” 
“ Really—” I began, hesitatingly. “Oh, Sir,” 
he interrupted, impatiently, “if you are for 
‘really,’ and for equivocating and delaying, 
I can only wish you more sense and good- 
morning!” And my friend pulled the strap 
furiously and stepped out. As he did so I 
could not help remembering what he said 
when the previous gentleman left—“ Love 
me, love my dog.” Love me, love my Sev- 
enth Vial. 

I was now at my journey’s end, and as I 
stepped from the car I was joined by Gusta- 
vus Widgeon, to whom I told the amusing ex- 
perience of the morning. He listened with 
great sympathy, but I am sorry to say that 
after we had joked upon the fact that a 
great many other people than Miss Delia 
Tray cherished poodles which they insisted 
that we should love or forfeit their regard 
—I am sorry, I say, to state that Gustavus 
expressed unsound political views. Now, 
as I told him, in this enlightened age and in 
this happy land of free schools and frequent 
churches, nobody can be excused for enter- 
taining wrong views in politics. I remon- 
strated with him warmly, showing him what 
the real situation is, and therefore what the 
only true views necessarily are. Indeed, I 
stated them at great length, and detained 
him by the button that he might be sure to 
hear all that I had to say. I told him how 
surprised and mortified I was to hear him 
express such crude and unpardonable senti- 
ments, which, I told him, might be excused 
in a Hottentot, but not in a free-born and 
intelligent American. If persons held such 
opinions they could not, as I reminded him, 
hope to retain the regard of the politically 
orthodox and virtuous: and I, for one, could 
certainly have no pleasure in the compan- 
ionship of one who persisted in being wrong. 

Gustavus Widgeon listened to me, and, 
I am again sorry to say, with what is vul- 
garly called a grin upon his generally intel- 
ligent face. “ Bachelor,” said he, “do you 
know what the Church said to Galileo?” I 
looked at him silently, with calm forbear- 
ance. “Itsaid,” continued Widgeon, “ ‘Love 
me, love my dog.’ And because Galileo did 
not profess a love for poodles, and was not 
troubled by straight collars, and smiled at 
the Seventh Vial, the Church smote him. 
Of course, Bachelor,” said Gustavus, with 
much gravity, “the Church could not for- 
give any one who held wrong scientific 
opinions, and who expressed so unpardon- 
able a sentiment as that the earth revolved 
around the sun. The rotary sun was the 
Church’s poodle. The Church was Miss Delia 
Tray: and saying to him, ‘Love me, love my 
dog,’ she bounced him out as well as she 
could, instead of bouncing out herself, as you 
said Miss Delia did. You don’t like Miss 
Delia’s poodle, Bachelor, and you smile at 
Chizzlewhistle’s and theSeventhVial. Yours 
is of another breed. But it is with you as 
with the rest, ‘Love me, love my dog.’” 

There, my dear Lionel, you see what an 
extraordinary fellow Gustavus Widgeon 18. 
It is remarkable that a man, even so sensl- 
ble as he, can so deceive himself! I, as you 
know, do not love dogs, and have no poodle. 
And if you should ever have ene, don’t for- 
get the melancholy instances of Miss Tray 
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and my two companions in the car, who so 
foolishly insisted upon ‘Love me, love my 
dog.” Meanwhile I am reflecting upon what 
Widgeon said. Is it possible, after all, that 
I cherish a poodle ? 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE VEST-POLONAISE SUIT. 


tape vest-polonaise illustrated this week, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
is a stylish garment for completing suits, or for 
an independent over dress of cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, or velvet, to be worn with various skirts. 
When made of cashmere or other fine wool fab- 
rics, the vest and revers should be of thick gros 
grain of the same shade; if the polonaise is 
part of a silk costume, the vest, etc., should be 
of velvet; and when the polonaise itself is of 
velvet, the smaller adjuncts should be of heavy 
silk. Such over dresses are not now quilted 
and wadded, as it makes them too thick and 
clumsy. ‘They are lined throughout with thin 
silk, and if tight-fitting, a thicker lining of silk 
serge is put in the waist. An under-waist of flan- 
nel, or of chamois-skin, or of thin silk wadded, 
is then worn for warmth. 


LADIES’ BUCKSKIN VESTS. 


Sleeved jackets or basques of buckskin are 
exceedingly warm and comfortable beneath win- 
ter wraps, and are also light and pleasant to 
wear. ‘They are made to fit cozily, have tiny 
perforations all over them, are stitched with col- 
ored silks, and pinked on the edges. The cost 
is about $6. 


WEDDING TOILETTES. 

A superb wedding-dress just completed is of 
white faille. ‘The train has geveral skirts of silk 
and tulle draped effectively on the back to dis- 
play wide flounces of point lace, wit: which it is 
almost covered. Around the bottom of the skirt, 
where it comes in contact with the floor, are 
some gathered silk flounces; above these the 
lace is placed, not straight around the skirt, but 
after a most fanciful arrangement. It forms a 
double apron in front, while in the back it forms 
a cascade from the belt. ° For heading to the 
lace flounces are upright pleatings of silk gauze 
and tulle, on which are thick vines of orange 
flowers, long garlands of buds and blossoms, 
with occasionally a tiny green orange, and many 
drooping sprays. The corsage is low and point- 
ed, with a bertha of lace and clusters of blossoms. 

The dress to be worn at the wedding by the 
bride’s mother is a soft cameo tint, trimmed with 
golden-brown velvet, wide Valenciennes lace, 
and clusters of crimson roses with brown foliage. 
This is far more distinguished-looking than the 
pearl gray or lavender silk usually worn by the 
mother when accompanying the bride to church. 
The skirt has alternate kilt pleatings of velvet 
and silk, three inches wide, extending above the 
knee; these trim the front breadths, while the 
back has a wide flounce cut in deep points on the 
edge to show a velvet frill set underneath the 
points. The over-skirt and basque are in the 
Louis Quinze style, with broad velvet revers and 
a Valenciennes flounce, looped by roses. The 
basque has a velvet vest draped with lace; an- 
tique sleeves with an inner ruffle of Malines 
and Valenciennes ; the same trimming is in the 
pointed neck. A silk bow, with the pointed ends 
turned up and a velvet loop, is on the bosom and 
back of the basque. 

A notable dress in this trousseau is a recep- 
tion dress for the bride. This is of the new 
shade called Ophelia—a pale creamy tint, very 
lovely by gas-light. It is trimmed with facings of 
pansy-colored silk, and is richly embroidered with 
purple pansies. Another beautiful evening dress 
is of pale Azof green. ‘The low pointed bertha 
of white lisse puffs is finished by a fall of point 
duchesse lace; amidst the puffs is a band of em- 
broidered rose-buds, and coquettish little bows 
of watered ribbon. The train has two narrow 
bias ruffles and a deep flounce festooned at inter- 
vals to form Watteau or funnel-shaped folds; 
on the upper part of the front width is a tablier 
of two half-circular rows of lace, headed by tulle 
embroidered with roses, The over-skirt has an 
apron front, cut open to the belt to display the 
tablier beneath. It is edged with lace and em- 
broidery, hangs long and plain behind, and has 
a Watteau drapery on each side. 

Among the costumes is one of very dark gar- 
net silk, with a sleeveless basque (or waistcoat) 
of velvet of the same color. A second suit is 
of myrtle green, with the front of the lower skirt 
and the back of the upper skirt formed entirely 
of alternate strips of velvet and silk. Ruffles, 
velvet facings, piping, and fringe knotted on the 
velvet are the trimmings, 


BONNETS. 


The last imporictions of winter bonnets are 
perfectly round shapes without tabs on the sides, 
but with brim turned up all around, and vari- 
ously indented. The crown may be either the 
hard, half-high sailor shape, or else it is a soft, 
high puff of silk or velvet. There is a great deal 
of drapery at the back, made requisite by the 
absence of all chignons. Strings to tie under 
the chin are used or dispensed with at pleasure. 
Quantities of watered ribbon, of far finer quali- 
ty than that used early in the season, are now 
seen on bonnets made at the best Parisian houses. 
Some of the most tasteful French bonnets are 
made up of velvet, gros d’Orleans, and ostrich 
tips, without a shred of lace, yet they are so 
elaborately fashioned that they are readily sold 
for $50 or $60. Massive jet pendants ornament 
the brim of black velvet hats. Bronze and olive 
feathers tipped with pale rose or blue trim velvet 
bonnes of dusky olive hues. Such bonnets are 





also brightened by facings of some light shade 
of faille, and a coronet bow of both blue and rose 
ribbon is furnished with each bonnet, to be worn 
with various costumes. Coquettish evening bon- 
nets are made of the new gros d’Orleans in very 
light colors, with quantities of tulle drapery of 
the same shade. Autumn leaves, faded roses, 
and ostrich tips complete the trimming. Large 
ample bonnets in comfortable shapes for old 
ladies are made of black velvet, tine jets, and 
rich laces. They cost $40 or $50. For dressy 
mourning there are soft-crowned bonnets of 
black gros d’Orleans, with quaint little bows of 
crape on the brim. There is a caprice just now 
for most fanciful little bows set about on bon- 
nets; they are made with irregular loops and 
pointed ends turned upward, or with one turned 
up and the other down. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 

Sleeves closely fitted to the arm, like the old- 
time tight sleeves, are more stylish than easy- 
fitting coat sleeves. When sleeves are slightly 
open at the wrist they should show an inner lin- 
ing of white silk, instead of being faced with 
silk like the dress. 

White silk serge is used by the best modistes 
for dress linings. An inner belt of ordinary 
belt ribbon is placed inside all basques, polo- 
naises, and even round waists. It is simply 
tacked to the back and side seams, is hooked in 
front as soon as the dress is put on, and serves 
to hold the back in place. 

The fichu-collar is a very stylish trimming for 
dress waists. ‘This is a bias band of velvet (or 
any material with which the dress is trimmed), 
lined with stiff foundation, untrimmed, and 
slightly shaped to fit over the bust. It passes 
around the back of the corsage just below the 
collar, laps like a fichu in front, and is fastened 
just above the belt by hooks and loops. It is 
a simple and stylish addition to a silk costume, 
and is made of English crape, and worn with 
mourning dresses, 

Velvet belts are worn with dresses of all 
styles, even accompanying short basques. In 
many cases they are in the front of the basque 
only, beginning at the seam under the arms, 
and fastened on the left side by a small bow, or 
else in front by a buckle of jet or oxidized silver. 
Tf a sash is added, it is merely two long loops and 
two streamers of different lengths with diagonal 
ends. These are attached under the belt, toward 
the left side of the back. 

Dressy waistcoats for dinner toilettes are of 
black velvet, with the front formed of alternate 
cross bands of white guipure insertion and vel- 
vet. The velvet back has the seams outlined by 
a band of guipure, and a ruffle of the same lace 
edges the garment. 

The best protection for dress skirts that drag 
on the floor is a box-pleating three inches wide, 
made of wigging doubled. It is pleated into a 
binding, and is basted inside the facing of the 
dress, just at the edge, to keep the dress from 
touching the ground. This is sold ready-made 
for 25 cents a yard. Fine muslin pleatings are 
placed inside skirts of evening dresses. 

CRAVAT BOWS. 

Most exquisite cravat bows and long jabots 
with neck-bands are formed of colored China 
crape and lace, or of the soft repped silk called 
gros d’Orleans. One of pale rose-color has a 
neck-band formed of three tiny folds, while the 
long square jabot is a knot of crape with ends 
frilled with rare old Mechlin lace: $10 is the 
price of this dainty bit. Another is the Pompa- 
dour, with a fold of blue and of rose around the 
neck, with two standing frills of pointed Valen- 
ciennes, while in front are scallops of blue, lined 
with rose-color and edged with lace. Black 
bows are of watered ribbon loops. with black 
lace. Another stylish tie is of black faille, with 
the jabot ends edged with white lace. White 
neck-ties of twilled silk or of China crape are 
handsomest with costumes of dusky olive, gar- 
net, plum-color, and invisible green. For the 
dowagers are narrow ties of black camel’s-hair ; 
the ends are finished with a narrow India bor- 
der in gay colors. ‘These are not scarfs to be 
worn outside of street garments for warmth, but 
merely neck-ties to be passed around a collar of 
linen, and worn with black or other dark dress- 
es. Price $15. Pleated linen frills for the neck 
and linen under-sleeves laid in pleats are the 
fashionable French lingerie. The standing En- 
glish collar of linen is worn so wide that it is 
seen high above the cravat all around the neck. 
The fronts meet quite together, and the points 
are slightly broken over. ‘The plainest linen 
collars are now completed by a neckerchief or 
habit shirt of muslin large enough to cover the 
shoulders and protect them and the corsets from 
being soiled by contact with the colored lining 
of the dress. 


KERCHIEFS AND FICHUS. 


The dinner toilettes of black and rich dark 
silks worn by middle-aged and elderly ladies are 
relieved by snowy kerchiefs of crépe lisse, edged 
with point duchesse lace. The keichief is a 
square, doubled in three-cornered shawl shape, 


| worn low on the shoulders, and caught in point- 


ed pleats back and front with a knot of colored 
faille ribbon or China crape: price $20. For 
light mourning lisse kerchiefs are simply hemmed 
on the edges with Quaker-like plainness, or else 
bordered with smoothly folded pleats. ‘Twilled 
silk kerchiefs of the stylish dull colors, edged 
with knotted fringe, are worn close about the 
neck with street toilettes of black silk. The new- 
est fichus for evening dress are of Valenciennes 
lace, with short tabs crossed in front, while the 
back has an elaborate spiral of lace, with faille 
— ends falling from beneath each row of 
ace. 

For information received thanks aré due Mrs. 
ConNnoLty ; Miss Pace; Miss Switzer; and 
Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


QUEEN Victoria at Balmoral has good times 
in a quiet way, much as other well-to-do people 
have; goes out driving with only one attendant 
smiles and nods to those she meets, many o 
whom she knows, and is never annoyed by 
gazers, unless they happen to be strangers, 
eager to behold the face and form of royalty. 
Accompanied by her ladies, she makes frequent 
picnic excursions in the woods, or on the hill- 
side, should it be handier. Materials to make a 
fire and cooking utensils are taken in the car- 
riage, and tea is made on the greensward, and 
handed round in rustic fashion without any cer- 
emony. At these afternoon “ teas” the Queen 
has no special chair of honor, her seat often be- 
ing on the trunk of a tree, with her cup in her 
hand, or any other casual resting-place that may 
turn up conveniently. In this way every corrie 
and glen within reach of Balmoral has been vis- 
ited by the royal a 

—Prince LEOPOLD, fourth son of Queen Vic- 
TORIA, now nineteen years old, has just entered 
Oxford. He is an admirer of the United States, 
and having a taste for autographs, has sent to 
BRYANT, GREELEY, BEECHER, and— Modesty 
prevents us from hinting at the name of another. 

—Rvsinl, the celebrated music - teacher, has 
discovered a wonderful singer at Boulogne—a 
common sailor, with a wife and chicks. He is 
now studying in Paris, and very great things are 
expected of him. 

—England has another FroupE (W.), who 
stands in the front rank of scientific inventors. 
He has invented an important and very compli- 
cated apparatus for measuring the height, shape, 
and movement of ocean waves. 

—The Princess Louis of Hesse—A.ice of En- 
gland—has been chosen first president of an in- 
ternational association for the protection of the 
rights of women; and the Congress of Darm- 
stadt, which made this election, has chosen sey- 
eral Englishwomen as a i 

—Professor TyNDALL, like Sir HumPpHrey 
Davy, Farapay, and other great chemists, 
sprung from humble parentage. He displayed 
no si of precocity, but has slowly and labo- 
riously worked his way to fame. e is now 
fifty-three. It is difficult to do justice to his 
manner, it is so pleasant, so colloquial, so free 
from arrogance, so full of personal enthusiasm, 
as if the wonders he displays are as new to him 
as to his hearers. They don’t go to sleep who 

‘o to hear him—not even the oldest and most 
ardened lecture-goers. ° 

—Women should learn toswim. Miss NELLY 
Power, a well-known English actress, per- 
formed a plucky action recently at Southend. 
A female bather had got out of her depth, and 
was in imminent risk of drowning. Miss Pow- 
ER, who was also bathing, swam vigorously to- 
ward the sinking lady, dived, and brought her 
em to shore. 

—Lady MOLEsworTH is just now the great 
dinner-giver of London. Her husband was for- 
merly Secretary for the Colonies. Of humble 
origin, she was educated at the London Acad- 
emy of Music for the musical profession, and 
sang at private parties at Rome. There she 
married a rich elderly man of good property 
and family, Mr. TempLe West. He ani 
left her a good income, and she then married 
Sir W. Mocesworts. He was a man of distin- 
guished ability, but shy and retiring, and, it is 
generally thought, would never, but for his stir- 
ring, ambitious wife, have become a cabinet min- 
ister. At his death he left her a life-interest in 
the whole of his property, worth forty thousand 
dollars a year. By sheer force of character she 
has pushed her way to the highest pinnacle of 
fashionable life, and people who fifteen years 
ago would have turned up their noses at her 
are thankful to be asked to her parties. 

—The heroic conduct of Miss Matitpa PuHIL- 
Lips, sister of Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, in res- 
cuing a young American from drowning, is thus 
recited in a letter to her sister: 


I 
saw him go r the water twice. I called out to 
him not to loge his courage, and got to him just as he 


gi 
was sin the third time. I don’t know how I had 
e 8 , or how I got him to the ropes. He 
seemed ost dead for nearly an hour. I felt more 


frightened afterward than I did at the time, and had 
no more ae in the water after that day. Several 
gentlemen seen him struggling in the water, and 
made no, attempts to rescue him, although they were 
all kind enough after he was on land. e are t 
friends ever since, and he can ecarcely do coon for 
me. I have had beautiful letters from his mother and 
sisters, and I feel so happy to have done any thing to 
bring so much happiness to any one.” 


—Colonel T. W. Hieernson has been telling 
the Boston Radical Club what he thinks about 
what he saw of men and things in England. He 
found the radical and literary men so much like 
those of America that he could not perceive any 
distinguishing difference, and the majority of 
the Englishmen and Americans to whom he had 
talked on the subject agreed with him. The En- 
glish might be less vivacious and hopeful, but 
there was a certain simplicity and sturdiness 
about them greatly to be respected. He spoke 
of a crowd which he saw at the races at Chester 
as having, upon the whole, less drunkenness 
than the average American crowd, and that of 
@ more jolly and less pugnacious character. He 
found the Englishman, as a traveler, infinitely 
more agreeable than he had been led to expect, 
and quite as ready to form acquaintances as the 
average American traveler. Ofthe higher walks 
of English life the essayist declared himself un- 
able to say much, his acquaintance with princes 
and palaces being very limited; but he was struck 
with the little importance which the mon- 
archy seemed to have in every-day life, and 
thought that if the monarchy had gone and a 
republic had come, a visitor would not have been 
much impressed. No public character so eluded 
his observation as Jeames, Jeames of the yellow 
plush and white stockings, that august person- 
age whom it was worth while to cross the ocean 
to see. Jeames was going the same way as the 
monarchy, and in five years would be only a dim 
memory. He declared that he had found no 
higher standard of culture or manners in En- 
ag than at home, and professed a disbelief 

n the intellectual superiority of a leisure class. 
Boston has a few literary men; Philadelphia has 
a few scientific men: Washington has a few pol- 
iticians who were called statesmen last year, and 
will be again, now the election is over; New 





York has a few men of society: but in London 
all these meet together, and each can command 
special resources in his own direction. The re- 
sults of these advantages he illustrated by men- 
tioning Sir Joun LuBBocK, whom he saw preside 
over a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
with marked ability ; and inquiring about him, 
under the impression that he had made such a 
work a specialty, found that he was a director 
of the Bank of England, represented that institu- 
tion in Parliament, was also a merchant in active 
business, and the author of several laborious 
scientific works. No city in America could 
have produced such a compound of the liter- 
ary man, the man of business, and the politician. 

—The Chevalier Henri Wixorr, famous to a 
certain extent in two continents, is now bestow- 
ing himself upon the society of London, and is 
quite intimate, it is reported, with the ex-impe- 
rial family of France. His devotion to Louis 
NAPOLEON commenced more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when he visited him during his im- 
prisonment in the castle of Ham. After the 
prince became emperor Mr. Wikorr hovered 
about the court, and had very pleasant personal 
relations with the potentate. ow he turns not 
his back upon L. N., but sticketh. to him like a 
brother. Probably he is ns a book for 
publication. He is generally preparing a book. 

—The ex-King of Oude, cheerful old potentate, 
is engaged in the playful endeavor of oe ger | 
a menagerie of twenty thousand serpents. Al 
the provinces of India are being searched for the 
varmints, and many of high position in serpent 
circles have been secured. 

—The French Prince Imperial has passed a suc- 
cessful examination at Woolwich, which quali- 
fies him for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy of England. 

—MusonI, the composer of the opera of Ca- 
moens, which has been brought out at Naples, 
is said to be no other than Dom FERNANDO, 
King of Portugal. 

—GREENOUGH, the sculptor, has secured the 
statue of Sam Apams, to be placed in the State 
House at Boston. "JOHN WINTHROP is to be the 
second historical character to be represented. 

—HepwortH Dixon has got it—the decora- 
tion of the Knight of the Golden Cross, con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Germany. 

—‘‘ What is Mr. A. T. Stewart going to do 
at Hempstead ?’ is Ly od asked. One hun- 
dred cotéages worth $15,000 each are going up, 
boulevards are laid out, railroads are planned. 
But he will not sell. To applicants he has one 
answer: “I have nothing to sell.”” Some say he 
will complete the whole city, and set it running 
some fine morning, before he sells a single shop 
orshanty. He’sa my to: it’s his. 

—The late King of Sweden and Norway had 
two merits that are not commonly possessed by 
kings: he was a — writer, and a landscape 
painter of more than ordinary skill. 

—NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE had this one pe- 
culiarity alone among all the tribe of authors: 
he never spoke of a literary work of his own un- 
til it was finished. 

—The Voxes family, whose clever burlesque 
acting and singing made them so popular here 
last summer, are under engagement to play at 
Niblo’s in May next, at a salary of $1500 a week. 

—Mr. BovcicavLt, whose reputation during 
his first visit to this country rested entirely 
upon his merit as a dramatist, now adds to it 
that of an artist. His performance of KX is 
as neat a bit of acting as any thing done by JEF- 
Ferson. The play itself is simply an almost lit- 
eral translation of La Joie Fait Peur, written by 
Madame EMILE DE GIRARDIN about six years 
ago. 

an STANLEY has at last got the British lion 
under his feet. The doubters have been com- 
letely vanquished, and he has their scalps. 
he victory is to be formally consummated by 


a dinner to be given to him by the Royal Geo- — 


graphical Society. 

—Lord DUFFERIN is said to be ambitious of be- 
coming the most popular Governor-General ever 
sent out to Cana Lords DurHAM and MEt- 
CALFE were very popular, but the latter was an 
invalid, and precluded from active participation 
in many entertainments. After them the gov- 
ernors-general have been, as a rule, screws, who 
pinched and starved the office, and resorted to 
various forms of shabbiness. Sir EpmuND Hgap, 
Lord Monckx, and Lord Lis@ar went to Canada 
to save money, caring nothing about the country 
or the people, and only intent on making their 
“pile.” There is a story of Lord Liscar’s send- 
ing for Hogan, of St. Lawrence Hall, to know 
his charges, and when told the rates for the pub- 
lic table and private apartments, remarking that, 
‘Sas far as he was concerned, he had no objection 
to the table @’ héte, but it would be awkward for 
Lady Liscar;” adding that ‘‘he hoped Hogan 
would reduce the rates for the aid-de-camp.” 
Latterly Lord Lisear shirked hotel bills, pre- 
ferring to quarter himself on private citizens 
when he visited Montreal—the honor of his 
company being the equivalent for the expense. 
Earl DuFFERIN’Ss réle is the reverse: no sooner 
did he arrive than he purchased a yacht, took a 
house at Riviére du Loup, and then, when he 
moved to Quebec, instead of sponging on the 
Lieutenant-Governor, he fitted up quarters at the 
citadel, and made the old walls joyous with din- 
—— and balls. He maintains a handsome 
establishment at Ottawa as his permanent head- 
quarters. He has just won the hearts of the 
lieges of Toronto. He made them practically 
to understand that he would live as becomes 
the representative of the sovereign. He invited 
to his table the distinguished leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties, and included in his circle every 
citizen of any eminence outside political circles. 
He employed his fortune legitimately in makin 
himself rsonally acquainted as a host with al 
those who exercise any influence over public 
opinion. Earl Durrgrtn is nothing of the syb- 
arite. He could = it at the camp fire with 
any frontiersman. é is of an intellectual cast, 
merely using his hospitality to bring himself en 
ra, t with the public. He no doubt set out 
with the determination to make himself the 
most popular Governor-General Canada has wel- 
comed, and argued that it would be a better in- 
vestment to secure the love, respect, and affec- 
tion of the people than swell his bank account. 
The countess is, without exception, the hand- 
somest woman in Canada. She does not look 
more than twenty, though the mother of five 
fine children; dresses in admirable taste, and is 
free from affectation or hauteur. Every one is 
at ease in their society, and the highest order of 
intellects recognizes in Earl DurFERI* an in- 
stractive host. 
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Head-Dress of Gros Grain Ribbon. 


Tus head-dress is made of black gros grain 
yibbon two inches and three inches and a quar- 
ter wide. ‘To make it form of the narrow rib- 
bon two three-strand braids each twenty-three 
jnches long, and fasten them on a foundation of 
lack ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
twenty-three inches long. On the under end of 
each braid set a bow of gros grain ribbon. Sew 
the braids on a stiff lace foundation, and finish 
them at the top with a bow of the wide ribbon. 


Scotch Plaid Bedouin, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus Bedouin is made of blue and green 
Scotch plaid, and is trimmed with colored worst- 
ed fringe and tassels. To make it cut a straight 
piece one hundred and forty inches long and 
thirty-six inches wide. If the Bedouin is de- 
sired to be of the shape shown by Fig. 1, round 
off this piece on the under side from the middle 
toward both upper corners; if otherwise, the 
material is left straight, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Hem the edge seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and trim the bottom and ends with fringe. Lay 
the material double, crosswise, join both halves 

- of the upper side from the middle to a length of 
thirty-two inches, and trim the Bedouin with 
tassels as shown by the illustration. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonDeEnt. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HE moment Madame De Rusenville saw the 
Hunter family arrive at the boarding-house 
she marked them out as the likely subject of a 
good speculation. She was an old hand at this 
sort of business, and had a keen and experienced 
eye, that guided her, as if by instinct, to a safe 
investment in the dot line. This is a matter in 
which French match-makers are apt very often 
to make lamentable mistakes. They take too 
readily for granted that every American girl is 
an heiress. ‘They see a handsome establishment 
kept up, horses and carriages, unlimited dress, 
and every outward luxury in abundance, and 
they jump hence at the logical conclusion that 
the dots are in proportion to the rest of the ex- 
penditure. The idea of parents living up to their 
income, and trusting to marrying their daugh- 
ters to rich men who will take them for their 
worth or their beauty, content to accept what- 
ever fortune the father finds it convenient to give 
in addition to these invaluable treasures, is quite 
beyond thereach of theircomprehension. When, 
oecasionally, they do grasp the fact, brought be- 
fore them in some palpable form, their astonish- 
ment is only equaled by their disgust and indig- 
nation. ‘There is no precedent in the manners 
and customs of. the French people to explain, 
still less to justify, so extraordinary. a line of 
conduct, and they can only see in it reckless and 
ervel on the part of the parents who 
thus imperil the future comfort and material 
well-being of their children, sacrificing an assured 
future to the gratitication of their own personal 
pride and egotism. The French have the name 
of being very untruthful, and perhaps there is 
some foundation for this universal opinion; bai 
on one subject they are . 
thoroughly ““trustwor- - : age Bek 
thy, and that is in every 
connected with 
marriage, dots, pros- 
and settlements. 
hiavelli used to 
say that the worst of. 
liars was that they some- 
times told the truth, 
and quently -de- 
ceived 


gece 

if they lied consistently 
they would déceive no 
one. This point may 
be the exception to the 
French rule. It is.cer- 
tain that they are con- 
sistently truthful, in 
‘general and particular, 
the moment they come . 
to negotiate a marriage. = 
Indeed, they are habit- iN) | 
ually far more truthful Recta lass 
in practice than other “<FTMnkmta som 
nations who profess atl} | 
greater integrity in 


is 


a French family living {9 ay TRENT 
80 as to mislead one as INS 

to their income. There 

is infinitely less of that 
prideof lifeamong them 
which leads us Anglo- 
Saxons and Americans 

to spend all we have, 
and more than we haye 
often, on making a fine 
appearance. ‘This spe- 
cial folly does not be- 
long to the French, and 

it is seldom that one 
hears of a project of mar- 
nage falling through Sy 
hecause, after the first | 
preliminaries, the dot 
turned out to be much 

less than the surround- 
ings and habits of the | 
family led the other side |& 
to expect. You may 
form a pretty good guess 

how much a French 
paterfamilias intends to 
give his children from 

the amount that he 
spends on himself; and 


(a 


| 
AN WN 
words. Itisraretosee | | 


there are few traits in his character more sur- 
prising to foreigners than the praiseworthy self- 
denial which he habitually practices in this re- 
spect. The empire inaugurated a different 
state of things, and went far to draw French- 
men into the showy mode of life that we are 
addicted to, thus sacrificing the paternal tra- 
ditions that have always made the provision ‘of 
the children a primary object, and held it as a 
salutary check on parental tendencies to extrav- 
But these conquests to the new order 

‘thitigs were confined almost 
Paris. In the provinees you still find the spirit 
of patriarchal economy ruling families, and a 
large share of the income set methodically aside 
for the children. Frequently one hears of these 
quiet, unostentatious households giving portions 
to sons, and more especially daughters, that 
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Fig. 1.—Scorcn Priaiw Bepouin.—Bacrk. 





Heap-Dress or Gros Grain Ripon: 


would be worthy the daughter of an English 
earl.. Judge, then, of the amazement of a moth- 
er brought up in such habits, and with such no- 
tions of parental duty, when she discovers that 
the young lady whom she set her eyes upon as 
an eligible partner for her son has-no dowry but 
her beauty and an allowance, perhaps, for her 
dress. I realized the strength of prejudice which 
exists in their minds against marriages without 
money on the wife’s side on once hearing a 
French lady exclaim, when informed of the-mar- 


to | riage of'a portionless' young English girl of her 


acquaintance to a man of rank and large for- 
tune, ‘‘I rejoice at it-for her sake ; but how hu- 
miliating it must be for her family!” She could 
not understand our view of a love-match.- And 
yet they think it quite proper and natural that a 
man without a penny or a prospect should mar- 
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Fig. 2.—Scotcn Pram Bepovin,—FRrRont. 





ry an heiress, giving her nothing but his name in 
exchange for her wealth. ‘There is no sense of 
humiliation in his living on her. He takes her 
money and spends it, undisturbed by any feeling 
of mortification. But if the money were on his 
side it would be quite another affair. Supposing 
such an unlikely eventuality as his marrying a 


| girl without a dot, she would be looked upon as 


under a deep and humbling obligation to her 


‘| husband and her husband’s family all the days 


of her life. 

You have probably heard many stories of the 
disappointments experienced by certain brilliant 
young American girls who have come to Paris, 
and been received with flattering cordiality by the 
court, and made a great deal of by the august 
personages who presided over its splendid and 
varied hospitalities ; who were followed wherever 
they went by a train of admirers; who were pe- 
riodically said to be on the point of marrying a 
prince or a baron; and who ended by marrying 
nobody. It all came of their being accredited 
with a large fortune, whereas they really had not 
that desirable and indispensable appendage, and 
their parents, instead of dispelling the illusion, 
and stating openly what they meant to give 
them, allowed the adorers to go on paying their 
court, and running after the will-o’-the-wisp in 
hopes of catching it, while they were far too wily 
to be caught by it. No Frenchman will commit 
himself till he knows to the letter what he is in 
for. American and English parents resent this 
matter-of-fact way of treating the question, and 
they are reserved about letting it be known what 
they intend to give their daughters in marriage : 
this is supposed to be a secondary consideration, 
and is kept in the background till more impor- 
tant things are settled—till, in fact, ‘‘ the young 
people have made up their minds that they are 
made for one another.” If Americans coming to 
Paris are possessed with the lamentable weakness 
of wishing to marry a Frenchman, let them frank- 
ly avow what their. dot is, if they have a dot, and 
let it be known in the proper circles, and then 
such aspirants to conjugal felicity as their figure 
suits will come forward, and if they have their 
wits about them they may draw a prize in the 
lottery, and be so fortunate as to meet with an 
honorable man who will make them a kind and 
good husband. It is not often that they will 
come on such a mare’s nest as M. De Ballisac 
and Madame De Rusenville built for Ophelia. 
Madame De Rusenville having. ascertained, 
thanks to the honest, straightforward candor 
of Mrs. Hunter, the exact condition of the 
fiancée’s fortune, made her terms accordingly. 
She was to have two per cent. on the dot and a 
diamond ring worth four thousand frances. The 
percentage was of course to be paid after the 
marriage, but the ring could be bought at once. 
Madame De Rusenville, therefore, when ordering 
the jewels for the corbeille, chose a fine diamond 
hoop for herself, the whole being payable out of 
the young lady’s fortune. When the marriage 
was broken up the question was, who was to pay ? 
M. De Ballisac had borrowed several sums of 
money from different persons, among others from 
his obliging wife, Madame Demalery, and terri- 
ble was that lady’s wrath on finding that her in- 
véstment was going to provea sell. She stormed 
and threatened, and vowed she would have her 
treacherous husband put in prison. Why was 

he such a fool as to so 
mismanage his affair? 
She cared not who paid 
it, but she should get 
back her money. Ma- 
dame De Rusenville, on 
the other hand, refused 
to part with her dia- 
mond. She had been 
swindled out of the per- 
centage by her partner’s 
stupidity, but the ring 
was well earned, and 
the ring she would keep. 
The baron was at his 
wits’ end between these 
conflicting * claimants. 
Bad as he was, he 
shrank from letting 
Ophelia, whose trusting 
affection had touched 
the one green spot left 
in his dilapidated heart, 
know what a hollow 
ruffian he was, and what 
a blessed escape she had 
from him. Unluckily 
he allowed this linger- 
ing bit of sentiment to 
be seen through by the 
two ladies, who were 
not slow to take advan- 
tage of it. Having 
stormed and fumed till 
they discovered that it 
was an altogether use- 
less expenditure of feel- 
ing, and that getting 
blood out of a stone 
was an operation as pos- 
sible as getting money 
from the baron, they 
put their heads togeth- 
er to see what could be 
done with Ophelia. 
The poor fool was sin- 
cerely in love with him, 
and would be capable 
of some magnanimous 
folly to save him even 
now from his deserts. 
They determined to 
write to her and expose 
their grievances, urging 
that if the money ad- 
vanced were not refund- 
ed and the diamond ring 
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paid for, the whole affair should come before the 
tribunal, and the baron most likely would be sent 
to prison, The result was what they anticipated. 
Mrs. Hunter’s first sentiment was one of satis- 
faction that the villain should get his due, and 
be held up to public contempt. But then came 
the sad certainty that another would share that 
contempt, and get but a very small meed of pity. 
Ophelia added her entreaties to the silent plead- 
ings of the mather’s pride and love. Mrs. Hun- 
ter sent a check for the amount to both Madame 
Demalery and Madame De Rusenville, packed 
up her trunks, and left the boarding-house a sad- 
der and a wiser woman than she had — it. 
OMET. 





Hark! All the woodland rings 
Joyous with song; 

Roses the morning flings 
Pearl-clouds along. 

When shuts thy lattice, dear, 
My sun is set, 

And until thou appear 
Day is not yet. 


With thee all good things wake; 
Harm from thee flies, 

As reptiles haunt the brake 
Till the day dies. 

Thou to my heart alone 
Bringest delight ; 

O’er it when thou art gone 
Falleth the night. 


Flashing the reaper’s scythe 
Glints in the sun; 

Flocks o'er the meadows blithe 
Gambol and run; 

Bright buds to tempt thine eyes 
Smiling expand ; 

Fruits clad in summer dyes 
Wait but thy hand. 


Sweet though the lute may be, 
Touched not, ’tis mute; 
Waiting thy minstrelsy, 
My heart’s the lute. 
Thoughts that, bereft of words, 
There silent throng, 
Do thou but wake the chords, 
Burst into song. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR or ‘‘ BLApDE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘“‘ GRIF,” AND 
‘* JosHua MARVEL.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FELIX FINDS HIS OYSTER DIFFICULT TO OPEN. 


Tue little word uttered by Lizzie in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the previous chapter is like 
the dropping of the curtain for’a time upon the 
histories of the personages, good and bad, who 
are playing their parts in this drama of every- 
day life. For if it in any way resembles what 
it professes to be, the drama here presented 
should represent the doings of the time in which 
it is written, in so far, of course, as they enter 
into the ordinary life of the ordinary characters 
who are introduced into it. Records of the more 
fashionable and (from a ‘‘ society” point of view) 
higher phases of human life and character the 
writer leaves to other pens. 

The autumn and winter have passed, and the 
beautiful buds herald the ong miracle of spring. 
Certain changes have taken place in the circum- 
stances and lives of the movers in our story, and 
of these changes it is necessary here to make 
record, 

Lily has left the music-hall, and her simple 
voice and simple songs are no longer heard in 
the Royal White Rose as an antidote to the 
coarseness and vulgarity which find prominent 
place on that stage. She is missed and regret- 
ted by many of the frequenters of the Royal 
White Rose. Her presence there was like a 
fountain of pure, clear water in the midst of an 
unhealthy tract of land; it made men and wom- 
en forget for a time the impurities by which they 
were surrounded. I am glad to be able to say 
that her absence was regretted there, for it is a 
proof that indecency in word and action, and 
immoral suggestiveness in the nature of the songs 
sung in the Royal White Rose, are not vital ele- 
ments in the success of such-like establishments. 
People laugh at these atrocious songs, and at the 
atrocious meanings conveyed in many of their 
catch-lines ; they suit the trade of some who are 
regular frequenters of these halls. But that bet- 
ter sentiments can be awakened in their hearts 
is proved by the earnest and honest enthusiasm 
which is evoked by the simple singing of a sim- 
ple ditty belonging to a school whose days un- 
fortunately are not of the present. It is but a 
very few weeks ago that I strolled into one of 
the very lowest music-halls in the metropolis, in 
which, upon the occasion ef my visit, there were 
not too many honest men and women, notwith- 
standing that the hall was quite filled. Among 
other indecently suggestive songs was one the 
title of which I refrain from mentioning, but 
which may be heard to-day and night uttered by 
boys and girls—chiefly by the latter—not only in 
courts and alleys, and under dark arches, but, 
when the reign of the night-birds commences, in 
the noblest thoroughfare in London, which, with 
the lesser veins that feed it, I have, in the com- 
mencement of this story, properly christened the 
Mart of Shame. The title of this song is sup- 
posed to have brought much money and reputa- 
tion to the Eminent Comic who invented it: if 
he were whipped for his ingenuity it would be a 


_of the case. Suppose 





fitter reward, Whoever trades in indecency de- 
serves some such punishment, and should receive 
it. After the singing of a number of similar 
songs, all of which were received with. expres- 
sions of delight and approval, two young girls 
came upon the stage and sang, What are the 
wild waves saying ? and an old-fashioned duet 
called, I think, Zhe Cousins. I was amazed 
at the enthusiasm with which these songs were 
received. The applause was honest, earnest, 
genuine. There was nothing in music-hall 
ethics to account for the enthusiasm. The girls 
were not immodestly dressed, and did not smile 
or wink at the audience, and yet they were re- 
called again and again to sing, and their songs, 
which could not raise a blush or an impure 
thought, were undoubtedly the greatest success 
of the entertainment. This to me was a clear 
proof that it is not necessary for success in mu- 
sic-halls to aim at the utter degradation of taste 
and sentiment, as seems to be th. — present in- 
tention. 

There were two reasons to account for Lily 
leaving the Royal White Rose. One reason was 
that her grandfather was alarmed for her !:<alth: 
a secret sorrow seemed to weigh upon her spirits 
and to depress them. She was not as happy in 
the society of her grandfather as she used to be, 
although, as if to counterbalance this and to re- 
move any uneasiness from him, she strove to be 
even more affectionate to him when they were 
alone. The other was, that the purpose for 
which old Wheels consented to her appearing 
upon a stage was served. The debt of shame 
was paid, and Felix, feeling very sorrowful the 
while, was compelled to accept the balance of 
the hundred pounds which had been saved out 
of Lily’s earnings. The old man made no re- 
mark concerning Felix’s evident reluctance to 
receive the money. He merely said, ‘‘ Now we 
are free, Felix, and Lily can leave the music- 
hall. The little income I have will be sufficient 
to keep us, and I shall be able to watch more 
closely over my darling.” 

As the winter approached, Felix, going often 
to the little house in Soho, more often found the 
old man alone. Lily had found a companion, 
he said, and Alfred and she made frequent visits 
to their new acquaintance. 

‘* My dear girl seems to take pleasure in her 
new friend,” he said, ‘‘ and it is but natural, for 
they are nearly the same age. It is but natural, 
also, that brother and sister should cling togeth- 
er as Alfred and Lilydo. Ihave seen the young 
lady, and there is much in her that I like.” 

** She has been here, then ?” asked Felix. 

*¢ Yes, on two occasions. I have not been to 
her house, for,.strange as it may sound, I have 
never been asked. Even if I were, I think I 
should not go.” 

** Why, Sir?” 

‘* Because Alfred does not wish it, and there 
is antagonism between my grandson and me. It 
has sprung up gradually, and acquires strength 
daily. When I first discovered it I strove to 
remove it; I strove to win Alfred’s confidence, 
but I was unsuccessful., Perhaps I did not: make 
sufficient excuse for youth and inexperience, and 
the result is that Alfred’s mind is now set against 
me. And he has so strong an influence over 
Lily—it is but natural, Felix, as I have said— 
that I am afraid to do any thing with reference 
to her of which he does not approve; for he 
would be sure. to use it as an argument against 
me in his confidences with my darling. God 
knows I do not want any thing to occur to weak- 
en her love for me! Poor girl! she must be dis- 
tressed enough as it-is. She is between two fires, 
as it were—her brother on one side and, unhap- 
pily, her grandfather on the other. It is I who 
must forbear. All I can do is to wait and hope.” 

‘© Does Lily ever speak of this, Sir ?” 

‘*Never; but she has it in her mind, as I 
have it in mine. Do you know, Felix, that I 
have for some time seen this conflict of feeling 
approaching; and a little while ago I did hope—” 

“You hoped what, Sir?” asked Felix, for old 
Wheels had paused, as though he were approach- 
ing forbidden ground. 

**That I should have had such.an ally in a 
friend whom I esteem,” said old Wheels, looking 
earnestly at Felix, ‘‘as would have rendered me 
easy in my mind respecting my darling’s future.” 

‘This friend, Sir,” obseryed Felix, turning 
his head from the old man—‘‘had you reason 
to suppose that he had any influence over Lily, 
and that his counsel would have had weight with 
her ?” 

‘*T believe. he -had influence with my dear 
girl: I believe he has. I believe that she would 
have heeded, and would heed now, any words 
of counsel he might speak to her.” 

‘* But suppose,” continued Felix, still stand- 
ing so that his companion could not see his face, 
“that this friend held precisely your own view 
‘he feared that any coun- 
sel he might be bold enough to offer would 
hurt Lily’s tenderest feelings —inasmuch as it 
would almost of a certainty clash with her deep 
affection for her brother. Suppose that, seeing 
this, knowing this, and believing that he had 
some slight influence over her, he refrained from 
saying what was and is in. his mind, because of 
the painful conflict of feeling which it would stir 
in your dear granddaughter’s breast—” 

He turned and held out his hand, which old 
Wheels took and warmly pressed. 

‘* What, then, remains for this friend to do,” 
continued Felix, with animation, as they stood 
thus hand in hand, face to face, ‘‘out of regard 
for this dear girl’s tender, sensitive nature, out 
of regard for her helplessness? To put aside, 
as well as it is in his power to do, his own feel- 
ings, to be content to do as you do—to wait 
and hope. To do more: not only to wait and 
hope, but to watch over her for her good, with- 
out thrusting himself before her in such a way 
as to cause her pain. The friend of whom you 
speak is doing this.” 





“Felix!” 

“* Dear Sir, trust your friend. In so far as in 
him lies he is doing, and will do, your part to- 
ward your dear girl when she is out of-your 
sight. He knows the house where your dear 
girl’s lady friend lives; an acquaintanceship be- 
tween them has been brought about in the stran- 
gest manner; and he believes that the young 
lady—who is good, mind you, although inex- 
perienced in the world’s ways—has a sincere re- 
spect for him. Is this some comfort to you?” 

‘It would be—it is. Felix, my dear lad, 


how can I repay you?” 


“With 


your friendship—but I have that, I 
know. i 


else is on my lips, but I 


Must not say it; something else is in my heart— 


you have guessed before this time what it is— 
but I must not-give it expression. If the time 
should ever come—and [ pray that it may— 
when I feel that I can speak freely, it may be in 
= power to repay me a thousandfold. If, un- 

appily, it shall never come, believe that I am re- 
paid over and over again. Now let us talk of 
something else.” 

They spoke of Felix’s prospects. of getting 
along in the world. He had found by this time 
that the world he had come into London to con- 
quer was not so easy to open as the time-honor- 
ed oyster. He had smiled often to himself since 
his boast to Martha, and had said, ‘‘ What arro- 
gance!” But he was mistaken. It was not ar- 
rogance. When he said to Martha Day that the 
world was before him for him to open, and, ask- 
ing where his oyster-knife was, had tapped his 
forehead and said it was there, he had spoken 
not out of arrogance, but out of the overconfi- 
dence of youth. He had not been long in Lon- 
don before he discovered his mistake. He be- 
came humble in the contemplation of the grest- 
ness of his oyster and the littleness of himself, 
and he set modestly, humbly, to work upon the 
very lowest rung of the ladder, not daring to 
hope to rise very high. There came to him this 
feeling, of which he- never lost sight: ‘‘I shall 
be content,” he said to himself, ‘‘if I can be- 
come one of the common workers in the world, 
and if I can find some channel in which, by the 
exercise of all my energy, of all the little talent 
which I may possess, I am able to earn my liv- 
ing.” He did not desire much; it was no boast 
when he said to himself that he would be con- 
tent with very little; his wants were small, and 
he had within him the capacity to enjoy. He 
took his enjoyments modestly ; went now and 
again to the pit of the theatre, and (out of his 
gratefulness for small blessings) got more than 
his money’s worth. When he could not afford 
the pit he went to the gallery, and would. not 
have been ashamed to be seen there by any of 
his former friends. At one time his funds were 
very low, so low, indeed, that he could not af- 
ford a dinner ; so, apples being in, he lived upon 
bread and apples and cold water, .and made 
merry over his fare. He told no one, and he 
was not in the least to be pitied; he was learn- 
ing life’s lessons, and was bearing reverses brave- 
ly, without repining and without self-exaltation. 
He tried the usual resources of helplessness; he 
could draw and paint indifferently well; and one 


day (just before his bread-and-apple fare com- - 


menced) he almost ruined himself by laying in a 
stock of card-board and crayons. .In a few days 
he had two sketches ready, of which he thought 
so highly that he said, as he surveyed them, 
““Upon my word, I don’t think I'll part with 
them.” But he laughed at his vanity the next 
moment, and out he went to sell them, and came 
back with them under his arm. No one would 
buy them. He tried again the next day, and 
the next, and the best result he could obtain 
was that a shop-keeper offered to put them in his 
window, and to divide the proceeds with him, 
supposing they were sold. Felix agreed readily 
enough, put a low price upon them, and went 
round every day to look at them in the window. 
He did not dare to enter the shop. ‘‘ The shop- 
keeper might ask me for storage expenses,” he 
said, with a laugh. ‘Then came the bread-and- 
apple time; and one day, longing for a change 
of food, he thought he would treat himself to a 
piece of meat; so he painted a chop on card- 
board, and with .comical earnestness set out his 
meal—a pennyworth of apples, half a quartern 
loaf, a jug of water, and his painted chop. As 
he ate his bread he rubbed out the chop, until 
he had eaten every bit of it, and nothing but 
smudges remained. He laughed heartily over 
his meal, I can tell you, and so enjoyed the 
whimsical fancy that it did him more good than 
a dozen chops would have done. He was com- 
ically concerned at the thought that he had eat- 
en bone and all. ‘‘I wonder it didn’t stick in 
my throat and choke me,” hé said; ‘‘ must be 
more careful next time.” The occasions were 
not few on which he made light of his reverses 
thus; he seasoned his bread and apples with 
many such painted dishes, and amused himself 
sometimes by saying that his chop or his steak 
was underdone or burned up. He lived rarely 
during these days: had pine-apples when they 
were out of season, pears at a guinea a piece, 
grapes from the hot-house, and every luxury he 
could think of. Then going to the shop-window 
in which his sketches had-been exhibited, he 
saw that they were gone. It gave him a shock. 
He had put what he considered to be a ridicu- 
lously low price upon them. ‘‘ Perhaps he sold 
th r-more,” thought Felix, and entered the 
witha jaunty air. The shop-keeper gave 

y. ‘*It was best to get rid of em,” 
; ‘‘they were blocking up the window, 
so I took an offer for them.” 

** How much ?” asked Felix. 

**Sketches are a drug,” said the shop-keeper, 
fencing. 

**T ought to have taken them to a chemist, 
then,” observed Felix. 

The shop-keeper stared: he had no sense. of 
humor. 








““T took sniniceenbiihie for the pair,” said 
roe ge ~~ = defended himself verte 
ing accu adding, ‘‘and a good pri 
too, I consider it” “3 me 
_ Felix looked at the shop-keeper with twink. 

ling eyes. 
“Thank you, good Sir,” he said; “J owe 
you one.” 


‘*Don’t mention it,” replied the shop-kee: 
thinking he had got hold of a ome oo 
‘* Here’s your share—three-and-ninepence. ” f 

Felix received it, and looked at the shop- 
keeper with an odd smile on his lips. And 
when he was in his room, paid the man the one 
he owed him by drawing caricatures of him, and 
suddenly developed a talent which, but for this 
small circumstance, might have been hidden 
under a bushel. With a fine sense of humor 
(which he was not afraid of displaying under the 
shop-keeper’s very nose, seeing that the man did 
not possess the discriminative perception), Felix 
the following day took to the shop a caricature 
of the shop-keeper himself, in crayons, with 
which his patron was so tickled, not seeing the 
joke, that he bought it out of hand, and Felix 
was the richer by a crown. The joke, however, 
told against Felix in a certain way, for the shop- . 
keeper would have readily.given more for it; 
but then Felix was conscientious, and did not 
set too high a price upon the man. Felix dashed 
off a couple of other caricatures, and. sold them 
likewise. The scene of one was laid at a nar- 
row luncheon-counter ‘which he had visited, 
There were three bar-maids serving, but only 
the backs of their heads could be seen. There 
is no need to say that this back view was impos- 
ing. The comicality of the sketch was in the 
faces of the eaters with which the narrow coun- 
ter was lined. They were depicted eating their 
luncheons after the fashion of their various tem- 
peraments. Some were solemn, some were far- 
cical; the face of one was buried in a pint-pot: 
all were grotesque. The scene of the other was 
a street on a rainy day. A languid. swell, six 
feet high, was languidly holding an umbrella 
over his head, arid a street Arab, two feet and 
a half high, was running by his side, crying, 
‘*Shall I ’old yer umbrellar up, Sir?” If Felix 
had been fertile in subjects, he might have done 
well in this line; but it was not every day that 
he could get a new idea, and he was above copy- 
ing old ones. Then came the incident of the 
fire, and the acceptance of his account of. it by 
the newspaper. He was fortunate in picking up 
other incidents, and made capital out of them. 
He grew hopeful, and began to make acquaint- 
ances. No money had ever been so. sweet to 
him as the little money he was earning. 

About this time came a rare stroke of good 
fortune. Mention has been made of a friend 
with whom he had: traveled abroad, and who 
came home with him. ‘Felix was in the gallery 
of a theatre one night, when he saw this friend 
in the stalls: ‘Their eyes met, and they recog- 
nized each other. Felix made no sign, the 
chasm: between stalls and gallery was so deep 
and wide. But when the piece was over Felix 
hurried to the door of the theatre, wondering if : 
his friend would try to fird him out. By good 
chance they met in the crowd; his friend had 
been hunting for him. 

‘* Felix, old fellow!” 

‘¢ Charley, old boy!” 3 

-**T thought I wasn’t mistaken, Felix; but I 
was surprised to see you up there!” 

Felix smiled. ‘‘ Funds low, old boy. Been 
long in London ?” . 

‘*A month; can’t tear myself away. Isn’t it 
glorious? Come and have some supper.” 

Nothing loath, for they really-had been friends, 
Felix took Charley’s arm, and they made a capi- . 
tal supper, laughing and joking and quizzing as 
they had done in the old times. 

**But I say, old fellow,” said Charley, “tell 
us about it. What's up?” 

‘*T was,” cried Felix, merrily—he was in the 
gayest of humors, for the circumstance of Char- 
ley looking for him after the play to shake hands 
with him had gladdened his heart—‘‘ high up, 
eh? And only sixpence! - You and I have been 
in queerer places, haven’t we, old boy ?” : 

And they fell to again fishing up pleasant 
memories from the past. They were supping 
together in Charley's room at the very hotel 
which Felix had patronized when he first came 
to London. 

‘¢The waiter seems to know you, Felix,” said 
Charley. : 

“I was a lodger here once, and played the 
part of Grand Bashaw with twopence-ha’penny 
in my pocket. When my twopence-ha’penny 
was spent, I fled.” 

‘¢ An honorable retreat, I'll swear,” remarked 
Charley. 

Felix twirled his cigar, and puffed out roy- 


ally. 
** And now, old fellow, I must‘know all about 


Felix told his friend all: of his quarrel with 
his father, softening that part of the story, and 
taking much blame to himself; of his quitting 
his home for ever and ever, never'‘more to re- 
turn, with his twopence-ha’penny in his purse; 
of his coming to London to conquer the world; 
of his failure; of his funds running out; and 
of his taking to the arts for a living. Only cas- 
ually did he mention Lily, but his heart was so 
full of tenderness for her that the few words he 
uttered respecting her were rightly interpreted 
by his friend. : 

‘¢ Felix, you are in love.” s 

Felix puffed away in silence, and looked into 
the fire. 

“Come, old fellow,” continued Charley, ‘we 
used to have no secrets; we shared and shared, 
you remember.” 

‘¢ Well, Charley,” replied Felix, *‘I have kept 
no secret from you. You know this one, at all 
events, and you know it from me, But don't 
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let us talk about it; the odds are that it will 
come to nothing.” 

‘One word only—rich ?” 

** Poor as I am.” 

‘6 And a lady ?” 

‘¢ A tender-hearted, pure-souled girl. ‘ Right 
about face!’” which, in the old days, was a fa- 
vorite cry with them when a subject was to be 
dismissed from their conversation. 

‘<I borrowed some money of you once, Felix.” 

*¢You did, Charley, old boy—and paid it.” 

*¢ Are you sure?” 

Felix laughed, rather boisterously. 

*¢ That won’t do, old boy,” he said; ‘‘no beat- 
ing about the bush between us two. ‘The grog’s 
confoundedly strong.” It must have been, for 
it made his eyes water. 

‘¢ Look here, Charley, I want money—badly ; 
but I must earn it.. Now if you could help me 
to any thing in the newspaper way—” 

Charley broke in here with, ‘‘I can, by Jove! 
You can do newspaper correspondence ?” 

Felix nodded excitedly. 

*¢ Well,” continued Charley, enthusiastically, 
‘¢down our way we've a newspaper, of course. 
What's an Englishman without a newspaper ? 
Why, they start them in the Bush! Now, 
between you and me—it mustn’t go further, 
mind—my dad is part proprietor, under the 
rose. What a glorious thing it would be if 
we could get a London correspondent, who 
moves in the best society’—Charley winked, 


and Felix responded—‘‘ who is hand and glove - 


with all the political nobs and the literary swells ; 
who is behind the scenes every where; who 
knows all the news, and can serve it up piping 
hot and spicy! Now, then, what do you say? 
The Penny Whistle is only a weekly, and we 


could only spare two columns to our London ‘ 
Special.” 


‘If you are really serious,” said Felix, slow- 
ly, his color rising, for he saw a great chance in 
the proposal, ‘‘and the Penny Whistle can af- 
ford a special London correspondent, I could 
send a capital two columns every week, and I 
would take care to he on the look-out for any 
thing special. Could it afford a pound a week, 
Charley ?” 

‘*A pound a week, old fellow!” cried Char- 
ley. ‘* It’s too little!” 

“Tt is enough,” said Felix, firmly; ‘‘I could 
not accept more under the circumstances. If 
the proprietors write to me to that effect, I shall 
only be too happy to accept.” 

In a fortnight from that time Felix was en- 
gaged.as London correspondent at the sum fixed 
by himself. He ran to old Wheels and told 
the good news. He was really beginning to open 
his oyster. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
JIM PODMORE HAS A ‘‘ DAZE.” 


In the mean time some of the humble person- 
ages in our drama, being fixed in certain grooves, 
remain there uneventfully, the only changes that 
occur to them being marked by the hand of time. 
Mr. Podmore continues in his situation on the 
railway, works as hard and as long hours as ever, 
comes home as tired as ever, but more often now 
with a ‘‘daze” upon him, as he expresses it. 
This ‘‘daze”’—he has no idea how he got hold 
of the word—gives him terrible frights at times, 
and causes him to be oblivious of what passes 
around him. It never comes upon him but when 
he is dead-beat, when what is known as a fair 
day’s work is turned into a foul day’s work by 
the abominable system which coins large divi- 
dends out of its servants’ health, and which 
taxes their strength so unfairly as to bring old 
age upon men long before it is naturally due. 
Jim Podmore is fearful to speak of this ‘‘ daze” 
to any one, for if it were known to the officers 
of the company, short shrift would be his por- 
tion. Such a sympathetic affection as humanity 
holds no place in the schemes and calculations of 
railway directors. Given so much blood and bone 
and muscle: how much strain can they bear? 
This ascertained, apply the strain to its utmost, 
until blood, bone, and muscle can no longer bear 
it, and fail, naturally, to perform their task. 
Then throw aside, and obtain fresh. Jim Pod- 
more would not thus have expressed it, but the 
conclusion at which he had arrived is the. same 
as the conclusion here set down. The only per- 
‘son who knows of his fast-growing infirmity is 
his wife. He confides to her the various stages 
of this ‘‘ daze ;” how he goes to work of a morn- 
ing pretty fresh, and how, when his fair day’s 
work is being turned into a foul day’s work by 
the directors’ strain, he begins to tire. ‘‘ I seem 
to—fall asleep—gradually,” he says, ‘‘ although 
I hear—every thing about me. All the wear 
and tear—of the day—all the noise—all the 
slamming and shouting—all the whistling and 
puffing—seem to get into the middle—of my 
head—and buzz there—as if they was bees. 
And so I go off—with this buzzing. Then I 
jump up—in a fright—just in time, old woman! 
—to shift the points—but I’m all of a tremble— 
and feel fit to.die. Then I fall off—into a daze 
again—and the buzzing goes on—in my head. 
Then Snap—good old dog!” (Snap licks the 
hand that pats its head)—‘‘pulls at my trow- 
sers—sometimes—and wakes me. Suppose I 
shouldn’t—rouse myself in time—some time or 
other—and something was to occur! What 
then, old woman? I wake up—in the middle~ 
of a night—often—thinking of it—with the per- 
spiration—a-running down me.” Mrs. Podmore 
does her best to comfort him, but she can not 
Suggest a cure for Jim’s ‘‘daze.” ‘‘ You see— 
old woman,” he says, ‘‘it wouldn’t do—for me— 
to fall ill even—and be laid up—for a week or two. 
That might do me good—but it wouldn’t do. 
Where’s the money—to come from? We 
couldn’t lay our hands—on a spare half a 
crown—to save our lives.” Which was a fact. 
Capital, in the majority of instances, pays labor 





just such a sum for its blood, bone, and muscle 
as is barely sufficient to live upon; every far- 
thing flies away for urgent necessities without 
which labor would starve, with which it barely 
manages to preserve its health. ‘The result is 
that labor grows inevitably into a state of pauper- 
ism: hence work-houses—which are not known 
in America or Australia, two of the world’s new 
lands. May they never be known! They are 
plague-spots, poisonous to the healthful blood of 
cities. However, until a change for the worse 
comes, this small family of three, Mr. and Mrs. 
Podmore and their little Pollypod, live in their 
one room, and are more often happy there than 
otherwise. Felix frequently pays them visits, 
and learns from Jim and Mrs. Podmore many 
particulars concerning the railway system of over- 
working its servants, which he works up with good 
effect in his newspaper letters and in other ways. 
Felix likes to get hold of a good public grievance, 
and has already learned how to make capital of 
it. But, indeed, he could not write earnestly 
on any matter in which his sympathies were not 
in some way engaged. Pollypod enjoys herself 
greatly; she and Lizzie are firm friends, and 
the consequence is that she often accompanies 
Lily to Lizzie’s house in the ‘‘country,” and 
spends the day there. Old Wheels likes Lily 
to take the child ‘with her; and, apart from her 
fondness for Pollypod, Lily is glad to please her 
grandfather in this way. 

The Gribbles, senior and junior, go on as 
usual. Gribble junior maintains his ground, 
and is even prospering a little in his umbrella 
hospital, which is generally pretty full of pa- 
tients. He ‘‘keeps moving” with his tongue, 
and is continually rattling away complacently 
on this subject and that. He likes Felix, who, 
indeed, is a favorite with them all, but he has 
contracted an inveterate dislike to Mr. Shel- 
drake, and never loses an opportunity of saying 
an ill word concerning that gentleman. Gribble 
senior keeps his chandler’s shop open, but the 
trade continues to fall off wofully, and the old 
shop-keeper is more rampant than ever on the 
subject of co-operative stores, which he declares 
will be the ruin of the country. 

Alfred grows more and more infatuated with 
racing; he meets with reverse after reverse, 
adopts system after system, discovers continual- 
ly new methods of winning infallibly ; is buoyed 
up and elated one day with the prospect of win- 
ning a great sum, and groans with despair the 
next day when the result is made known. Of 
course he does not always lose; he wins small 
sums occasionally, but they are like rain-drops 
in the sea. Week after week passes, month 
after month flies by, and he is sinking lower and 
lower. David Sheldrake stands his friend still ; 
still supplies him with money, and takes his sig- 
nature for the amount ; and what with letters and 
documents and information of how matters stand 
with Alfred at the office of his employers, Messrs. 
Tickle & Flint, holds such a dangerous power over 
the infatuated young man as can crush him at any 
moment. Here a defense must be set up for Da- 
vid Sheldrake, otherwise he might be taken for 
a fool for parting with his money so freely to a 
young fellow for whom he cared no more than 
for the snuff of acandle. David Sheldrake knew 
every trick of the game he was playing. Madly 
infatuated as he was with Lily, he was too com- 
pletely a man of the world to throw away the 
sums of money he advanced to Alfred from time 
to time. But the fact of it was, he got it all 
back; what he gave with one hand he received 
with the other. He made‘an express stipulation 
with Alfred that Con Staveley should be the me- 
dium of all the young fellow’s racing spectilations, 
so that no sooner did David Sheldrake lend than 
Con Staveley swallowed. Therefore, although in 
the aggregate Alfred owed David Sheldrake a 
large sum of money, the astute David was really 
very little out of pocket. He was aware that, in 
other ways, Alfred was more extravagant than 
his earnings at Messrs. Tickle & Flint’s warrant- 
ed; but where he got the money from to supply 
these extravagances was no business of David 
Sheldrake’s. Alfred did not get it from him. 
But in Alfred's moments of remorse, when he 
was pouring into David Sheldrake’s ears ac- 
counts of his misfortunes, of how he was trapped 
by this tipster or deceived by that prophet, or 
swindled in some other way, many a chance ex- 
pression of terror escaped from him, of which 
David Sheldrake made good use in his reflec- 
tions—putting this and that together until he 
had arrived at the truth, and knew for a cer- 
tainty that Alfred was robbing his employers. 


He held in his hand Alfred’s safety; a word. 


from him would be the young fellow’s destruc- 
tion; and the power which this gave him over 
Lily was so complete that he would not have 
parted with it upon easy terms. He never failed 
of impressing upon Alfred that what he did for 
him he did for Lily’s sake, and for Lily’s sake 
only. 

‘* Tf it were not for her, my boy,” he said, ‘‘I 
think I should close on you; for, after all, busi- 
ness is business.” 

Alfred listened, white and trembling. 

‘“‘ For God’s sake,” he said to Lily one day, 
when David Sheldrake had retired, offended at 
her coldness—the man of the world had been 
more than usually pressing in his attentions, and 
Lily had shrunk from them—‘“‘ for God’s sake, 
Lily, don’t offend him! You don’t know how 
good he is; you don’t know what a friend he is 
tome. If it was not for him I should—” 

Lily’s eyes, fixed in alarm upon his face, 
stopped him, and he broke off with, 

“Tt am the most miserable wretch in the 
world! There never was any body half so mis- 
erable or half so unfortunate as 1am! There’s 
only one girl in the world that loves me—and 
that’s Lizzie. My own sister, that I would lay 
down my life for, turns against me.” 

Lily’s grief may be imagined. Turn against 
him !—against the dearest brother sister ever 





had! How could she prove the sincerity of her 
love for him? she asked. 

** By being kind to Mr. Sheldrake,” Alfred 
answered, sullenly ; his fears blinded him to the 
= of her affection, blinded him to re- 
sults, 

Thus it came about that, on the next occasion 
Lily and Mr. Sheldrake met, Lily acted a part, 
and Mr. Sheldrake’s wound was healed. Lily 
received her reward; Alfred kissed her and em- 
braced her, and called her the dearest sister! 
She found consolation in his bright manner; and 
although she shed many tears, she was careful 
that Alfred should not witness her pain. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


y, woes the special interest which at this sea- 

son is: clustering around the opera, the lec- 
ture-room, and the art gallery, amidst the buy- 
ing and selling which are ever attendant upon 
the mysterious changes in annual fall fashions, 
and amidst the exciting whirl of a quadrennial 
political campaign, the world in general has 
moved on as usual. There has been no cessa- 
tion of crime or casualty: murders, suicides, 
and shocking disasters by sea and land have 
been as frequent as ever. 
ports thereof, paused a moment in horror, and 
gone on our way, and, perchance, forgotten 
them. Indeed, except to learn the lessons 
taught, one may well forget the hideous details 
of sin and suffering which come crowding thick 
and fast. The mind and heart when overbur- 
dened with such things can not meet the work 
of life with happy vigor and elasticity. 

But we had it in mind to allude to some re- 
cent heroic deeds which may have escaped the 
notice of some of our readers. In far-off Nevada 
a train of cars was rushing along at rapid speed, 
the locomotive being mounted by a trusty engi- 
neer. Suddenly the train whirled round a curve, 
entering a tunnel six hundred and fifty feet in 
length. No watchman had given warning of 
danger, but the quick eye of the engineer caught 
sight of red, roaring flames and dense smoke 
ahead—the other end of the tunnel was a fiery 
mass. There was buta flash of time forthought; 
no possibility of stopping; to reverse the en- 
gine and whistle down brakes would bring the 
cars to a stand in the midst of the ne Soe: 
the only hope was to rush on with whirlwind 
speed. With quick hand the engineer threw 
open the valve; he held fast to the lever, closed 
his eyes, and tried to pray. Through smoke 
and flame and falling timber, one instant, and 
the terrified passengers beheld the cool daylight 
beyond—all saved through the daring tact of 
this man, known familiarly as Johnny Barthol- 
omew. : 

Another faithful engineer was on one of the 
trains which recently collided on the Amboy di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad in conse- 

uence of a mistake in a telegraphic dispatch. 
the story is brief. The engineer stood by his 
engine to the last, and was ae injured. 
The firenran told him to jump off, but he refused. 
As he afterward said to his friends: ‘“‘I could 
not leave my engine; I had to stop her, and I 
did almost do it. I thank God for one thing: I 
can die with a clear conscience, for it was not 
my fault.” 


It is said that none of the French translations 
of Charles Dickenus’s works have had aremuner - 
tive sale, because the people of France do nou 
like his writings. Well, the people of America 
like them well enough to compensate for any 
deficiency in France. 


“Salle de Michel Ange” is the name given to 
a new gallery of sculpture which has been open- 
ed at the Louvre—so called from an interesting 
statue by that great master, which has been re- 
moved from an obscure corner at Chenonceaux 
to occupy the place of honor in the new gallery. 


Oxen have ‘‘come to the rescue” in these 
days when horses have failed. In Boston they 
have been seen constantly plodding through the 
streets, @ mtly as docile as in their accus- 
tomed fie In this city they seemed in some 
cases slightly disturbed at the noise and con- 
fusion which perpetually dinned about their 
ears. Nevertheless they steadily performed 
the tasks assigned them, unabashed by the hun- 
dreds of eyes fixed upon them.in staring sur- 

rise. Not a few city folks, perhaps, never be- 
ore saw a yoke of oxen. 


Boston—if we may rely upon the assertions 
of those on the spot—has behaved well during 
the horse epidemic. Notwithstanding the al- 
most impossibility of getting a carriage or a 
team, when it could be obtained the price has 
remained the same as when the horses were well. 
Extortion has been unknown; expresses and 
carriages remained at the ordinary prices, when 
they could be obtained at all. 


A young lady of Philadelphia has invented an 
improvement on sewing-machines which will 
adapt them to the manufacture of sails and oth- 
er heavy goods. Itis said to be ‘‘just the thing” 
which has been long wanted. 


One single mine, situated in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, furnishes all the nickel from which 
our smaller coins are made. There are other 
nickel mines in the country, but this is the only 
one now being worked. This has reached the 
depth of two hundred feet, and produces from 
four hundred to six hundred tons a month. 
Nickel is rapidly —— in commercial im- 

ortance, and growing in favor as a substitute 
or silver in plating steel, iron, and other metals. 


A sea-captain in Maine makes a practical sug- 
gestion to the Signal Service Department. He 
recommends that arrangements be made for 
showing signals from light-houses in case of 
impending storms, so that vessels at sea may 
take all possible precautions. 


Meade’s bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln is 
now awaiting the order of the Monument Com- 
mittee in the manufactory of the Ames Com- 
pany at Chicopee. It is pronounced a splendid 
production, the likeness perfect, and the finish 
admirable. Exclusive of the base, the figure is 
ten feet and eight inches high, and weighs 4550 


We have read the re-. 





pounds. It will be put in place upon the monu- 
ment at the time of its dedication, and the four 
supplementary groups, representing Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and the Navy, models for 
which are soon expected at the works, will be 
added as they are made. 


Scotland has experienced a real calamity in 
the recent wet, unseasonable weather there. In 
many large agricultural districts the wheat has 
sprouted so as to be unfit for use. So wide- 
spread a disaster as this proves is without a 
precedent within the memory of the oldest farm- 
ers of the country. 


The following appears in an Indian paper as a 
bona fide copy of a letter from a Punjaub school- 
master to an English gentleman who took an in- 
terest in him: 

_ ‘Hon. Sir,—I am most anxious to hear you are 
sick. I pray to God to get you soon at R— ina 
state of triumph. The climate of R— is very good 
and | ae unhealthy. No deputy commissioner 
complains ever for want, of climate. Te you also come 
here, I think it will agree with your state. An infor- 
mation expectant or reversionary respecting your re- 
covery state is expected, and I shall be thankful to 
you. T am, Sir,” etc. 


The magnolia-tree is a native of the sunny 
South ; and hence its naturalization in the cli- 
mate of San Francisco is an interesting fact. 
We see it stated in a San Francisco paper that 
in a garden on the top of Pine Street Hi, where 
one would least expect to see such a phenome- 
non, there is a large magnolia-tree, which has 
bloomed every month for the last three years. 
This tree was raised from the seed, at Marys- 
ville, and transplanted to San Francisco when a 
small shrub. Its blossoms are very large, quite 
six inches across when fully expanded, very 
rich and delicate in texture, and emit an ex- 
quisite though powerful odor. 


The St. Louis Democrat gives its readers the 
following remarkable incident of “‘ real life :” 

“There is a covered bridge at Peoria five hundred 
feet above high-water mark. A drover recently at- 
tempted to drive a thousand sheep across it. When 
about half-way over the bell-wether noticed an open 
window, and, recognizing his destiny, made a strike 
for glory and the grave. When he reached the sun- 
light he at once caqresiates his critical situation, and, 
with a leg stretched toward each cardinal point of the 
compass, he uttered a plaintive ‘ Ma-a!’ and descended 
to his fate. The next sheep and the next followed, 
imitating the gesture and the remark of the leader. 
For hours it rained sheep. The erewhile placid stream 
was incarnadine with ‘the life-blood of the moribund 
mutton, and not until the brief tail of the last sheep 
as it disappeared through the window waved adieu to 
this wicked world did the movement cease.” 


The Peoria Keview, having read the above pret- 
ty little tale, makes the following comments: 

“This story is very nearly correct. There were, 
however, only 630 sheep in the drove instead of 1000. 
The bell-wet! or did not see the open window. It did 
not jump o:* .of it. The flock did not follow it. 
There is nc window in the bridge. The drover did 
not drive |} .s sheep across the bridge: he crossed at 
the ferry <..ree miles higher up stream. If the bridge 
was 500 f ct above high-water mark, the present piers 
would have to be lengthened 460 feet in order to reach 
the brid~e. There is not a covered bridge within 1700 
miles of Peoria. Save these typographical inaccura- 
cies the romance is correct.” 


Tue farmers of Western Massachusetts pro- 
pose to try a new process for preserving apples. 
":he experiment will consist in freezing them 
solid as soon as it is cold enough, and then 
packing them in dry sawdust or some other non- 
co. ducting substance until they are needed for 
use. eo are confident the fruit will not be in- 
jured. 


The name of the bride of the youthful Emperor 
of China is Tsi-Bo-Ka-Tou-Ka. ° 


Stories of famous horses are in season now. 
The performances of the trained horse Excelsior 
have been familiar to many who frequent shows 
and circuses. For eighteen years he has calmly 
received the admiring plaudits of thousands who 
witnessed his wonderful feats. Recently he 
made his last public appearance in the city of 
Cincinnati, but he was weak ahd trembling. 
His master, Mr. Rice, told the assembled crowd, 
in a pathetic little speech, that Excelsior, who 
had traveled with him for eighteen years, who 
was almost a child to him, could not live much 
longer. He spoke of the almost human intelli- 
gence of the horse, and the real pain he felt at 
the thought of parting with him. In conclusion 
he told the audience that the old horse would 
be made as comfortable as possible while he 
lived, and when he died would have an honora- 
ble interment. 


When the stern hand of British law abolished 
the custom of “‘ widow-burning” in India, the 
plan of gradual ‘“‘starving’’ was adopted. The 
widow was compelled to live in retirement, to 
eat sparingly, and to make herself as miserable 
as possible. “The “native reform party” is wa- 
ging war against this custom. The Bombay Ga- 
zelte gives an interesting account of the marriage 
of a Hindoo widow at Ahmedabad. She is only 
eighteen years of age; and after being tortured 
and imprisoned, and exposed to numerous in- 
sults from her friends, she was at length quietly 
married to a young school-teacher by Brahmin 
priests in the presence of a large number of the 
“reform party.’? Her property—about $7500— 
will doubtless be plundered from her, and the 
priests who performed the ceremony are threat- 
ened with excommunication. 


A Maine man, who was addicted to the vice 
of intemperance, so disgusted his wife that she, 
after repeated but vain efforts to reform him, 
left him to his fate. The deserted husband, 
however, did not enjoy his loneliness, and thus 
advertised : 

“Lert my Bev anp Boarn—One of the best of 
wives. Whoever will give information as to where I 
mae find her shall be suitably rewarded, and all charges 
pail .” 


The good wife returned, made another effort, 
with the assistance of the culprit, and he thor- 
oughly reformed, and, as the novels say, “‘ they 
lived happily together for many years.”” This 
incident occurred in 1831, before divorces and 
separations were every-day occurrences. And 
certainly in these days, after a lapse of forty 
years, scores of husbands and wives could do no 
better than to learn a lesson from this couple, 
and “ try again,” 
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Ladies’ Street and House Costumes. 


Tus picturesque illustration gives a correct 
idea of the newest Parisian styles, though it 
seems at first glance like a picture of the time 
of Louis Seize or the First Empire, and the 
scene might as well’be the gardens of Trianon 
or Malmaison as those of the modern Versailles 
under the rule of President Thiers. But the 
modistes of the nineteenth century, instead of 
creating new fashions, delight to revive those of 

t ages, and borrow their ideas from histor- 
ical portraits. This winter the Louis Quinze, 
Louis Seize, and Josephine styles are especially 
in vogue, and are all reproduced in the beauti- 
fal group before us. 

Fig. 1.—Watteau costume of serpent green 
silk. Plain skirt.. Over-skirt with long apron 
richly embroidered ; the back is short, and has 
a bouffant panier puff with a flounce of em- 
broidery. ‘Side sashes in loops. 

Round waist with Marie Antoi- 





part-of the sleeve, The front of the vest is fit- 
ted with two darts and a cross ue seam each 
side, and closes to the waist with button-holes 
and medium-sized buttons. The outside front 
of the polonaise is neatly fitted to the figure by 
one dart and a cross basque seam each side, 
while the back is closely fitted by middle and 
side back seams, Each of the three seams has 
an extra width cut on at the waist line, and laid 
in a treble box-pleat on the under side. The 
skirt part is draped in the back by three tapes, 
cut ten inches long, tacked .at the single holes in 
the middle of the back breadth and side gores, 
and at the waist line on the pleats. ‘Three 
pleats, turning upward, are laid in the front edge 
of the side gore according to the notches before 
joining to the front. The extra length on the 
back edge of the front part at the bottom of the 
skirt is laid in two pleats, turning upward, and 
joined to the straight edge, the seam being con- 





‘show where to turn back for thehem. Baste up 


and try on wrong side out, and if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less on the seams. The 
garment may be wadded and used as an independ- 
ent wrap. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 32. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
breadths with the longest straight edge laid: on 
the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. _ Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The skirt is trimmed on the bottom with four 
ruffles five inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 444 yards. 





the most enlightened forms of worship. In the 
accounts given of the ceremonies 
religion of ancient times we constantly read of 
‘* sweet-smelling savors,” ‘‘ incense and myrrh,” 
and similar grateful offerings to the sense of 
smell, ‘The Jewish high-priest would no more 
have appeared without his censer than without 
his robes; and long after they had returned to 
their homes the perfumed atmosphere of the 
Temple unquestionably formed one of the de- 
lightful associations that remained in the minds 
of gll pious Jews who had gone up to worship at 
Jerusalem, 
This difference between the people of the N 
and the inhabitants of Southern, a Raslete ar 
mates is not difficult to account for. In the warm 
atmosphere of the South the essential oils which 
form the odors of flowers and other parts of the 
plants are much more volatile, and consequently 


of the purest | th 





much more efficient as perfumes, than the same 





nette collar. Necklace of Etrus- 
can gold balls. 

Fig. 2.—Black velvet redingote, 
buttoned down the front, hanging 
plainly behind, with all the dra- 
pery on the sides. Bands of lus- 
treless faille and fringe for trim- 
ming. Faille skirt with a flounce 
headed by elaborate puffs sepa- 
rated by velvet bands. Five 
lengthwise bands of velvet, each 
finished by a tassel, are on the 
sides. Mont Blanc hat of velvet, 
with roses and ostrich tips. 

Fig. 3.—Bronze silk costume, 
with flounced skirt and plain over- 
skirt caught up by narrow velvet 
sashes and rosettes. Faille but- 
tons dot the velvet bands. Basque, 
with half-flowing sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Marie Antoinette dress 
of black silk. Skirt has a wide 
flounce with two puffs for head- 
ing. Short open-front over-skirt, 
with retroussé back. Pointed cor- 
sage, with antique sleeves and 
Marie Antoinette kerchief. 

Fig. 5.—Josephine costume of 
violet faille and duchesse lace. 
The skirt has a silk pleating and 
a wide lace flounce. Polonaise 
with closed front, puffed back, and 
Josephine puffed sleeves. Em- 
press collar and cuffs of lace. 
Pearls and an ostrich tip form the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 6.—Black velvet costume. 
Basque trimmed with band, but- 
tons, and square cuffs of faille. 
Over-skirt with long open front 
and very short back, simply edged 
with faille. Velvet skirt, with 
two faille flounces and passemen- 
terie trimmings. Jet necklace. 

Fig. 7.—Cashmere and faille 
costume of sea blue. Faille skirt, 
trimmed with a flounce and bias 
folds of the same. Cashmere over 
dress, with sleeves and side pieces 
covered with Oriental embroidery. 
Sailor bonnet of velvet and faille. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Gros GRAIN 
Suir. The skirt of this suit is 
trimmed with a kilt-pleated flounce 
of the material ; the over-skirt and 
basque are trimmed with folds, 
guipure lace, guipure insertion, 
and tassel fringe. Pink gros grain 
cravat bow. 

Fig. 2.—Gray CasHMerz Solr. 
This suit is made of gray cash- 
mere, and consists of a double 
skirt and basque, trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles and folds of 
the material and satin stitch em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Giri FRoM 
4 to 6 Years otp. Blue cash- 
mere kilt-pleated skirt. Square- 
necked sleeveless polonaise of blue 
and white striped flannel, trimmed 
with a fold of the material. Swiss 
muslin blouse with long sleeves. 
Blue gros grain sash and hair bow. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Boy From 
4 to 6 Years orp. Trowsers, 
vest, and jacket of dark green 
cloth, trimmed with gros grain 
buttons. Linen collar and cuffs. 
Black gros grain cravat bow. 
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Fig. 5.—VEst-PoLoNnaIsE 
Watxine Suit (with Cort Pa- 
PER PatTeRN). This elegant suit 
comprises one of the newest and 
most stylish vest-polonaises that 
has been imported this season. The original 
is of black cashmere, trimmed with embroidery, 
yak lace, and flounces of the material. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises two articles—vest-polo- 
naise and walking skirt. 

Vest-PoLonalse.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—vest, front, front revers, side back, back, 
sleeve, ‘and cuff. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seams, to turn back the 
revers in the middle of the back breadth at the 
bottom of the skirt part, to set the buttons on 
the enffs. and the size and form of the under 





cealed by the trimming. The coat sleeves are 
finished at the wrist by a very deep half cuff. 
The vest is joined to the polonaise by the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms. The front 
revers is sewed on each side of the front from 
the lower edge up, and curves around the neck at 
the back, and is fastened back the whole length 
with buttons. The bottom of the vest is corded. 
Lace three inches wide trims the lower edge of 
this part, the bottom of the garment, the revers 
in the middle of the back of the skirt part, over 
the pleats on the bottom of the front, up the 
side seams, and along the outer edge of the cuff, 
and extends around the outer edge of the front 
revers. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. The notches 
at the top and bottom on the front of the vest 





PRACTICAL NOTES ON 
PERFUMES. 


Nip expression which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of the impetuous Hotspur—‘‘ per- 
fumed like a milliner”—conveys very clearly the 
contempt with which most of the rude Northern 
nations regard perfumes. For men to use per- 
fumery was, and to a certain extent is, regarded 
as effeminate; and even when used by women, 
perfumes have been an object of banter, if not 
of ridicule. With the Southern and Eastern na- 
tions,‘on the other hand, perfumes seem to have 
always been a necessity. Not only women but 
men enjoy the odors of delightful perfumes, 
which, in those countries, have become a neces- 
sary adjunct to the bath, a common luxury for 
all ordinary occasions, and even an element of 
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essences under other—that is to say, colder—con- 
ditions. We all know how heat causes water to 
evaporate and dry up; the same effect is pro- 
duced by high temperatures upon all volatile 
matter, and vile smells and delightful perfumes are 
both more prevalent in warm than in cold cli- 
mates. Hence it is easy to see that the Eastern 
nations have been driven to a more liberal use of 
perfumes as a means of self-defense, while the 
cold Northern and Western climates neither de- 
manded nor permitted such an extensive and effi- 
cient use of them. In warm climates the art of 
the perfumer is much more simple than in colder 
regions ; flowers give off their odors, and essen- 
tial oils evaporate and yield their delights, with- 
out requiring any great aid from art. But where 
the temperature is low we have to mix these es- 
sential oils with alcohol and volatile ethers for 
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entific men doubt that all malaria and contagious 
effluvia owe their power to the presence of mi- 
nute organisms of a very low type of being. Now 
it has been shown beyond all question that to all 
the lower animal and vegetable organisms essen- 
tial oils are fatal. So far is this the case that 
certain essential oils have been recommended as 
efficient preventives of mildew on the grape-vine, 
and experience has demonstrated their value. 
The well-known power of Russia leather to re- 
sist mildew and decay is due to the presence of 
the oil of birch, with. which it is impregnated 
during the process of tanning; and the same oil 
applied to other articles has been found equally 
efficacious. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
those perfumes that owe their fragrance to essen- 
tial oils should be, to a slight extent, real disin- 
fectants. Of course animal substances, like musk, 
etc., have no such power; and certain substances 
used -in perfumery, such as camphor, ammonia, 





may be extracted from these beans by means of 
alcohol, which, when evaporated, leaves the cou- 
marine in the form of brilliant, needle-shaped 
crystals, Coumarine, when heated, rises in vapor, 
and acts powerfully on the brait, Now it has 
been found that it is to this same Substance that 
the odor of hay is due, since it is found abun- 
dantly in sweet-scented vernal grass, and it has 
been deemed not improbable that the well-known 
disease called hay fever, to which so many sus- 
ceptible people both in this country and in Eu- 
rope are liable, is due to the presence of this per- 
fume in the atmosphere. Fortunately, however, 
most of the perfumes in use are perfectly harm- 
less ; but as it is well known that certain consti- 
tutions are peculiarly and injuriously affected by 
things which are successfully resisted by others, 
it is well for us to keep a strict watch in this di- 
rection. 

We have already noted the fact that almost all 








after rubbing the hands together inhale the odor. | 
In the latter case the volatility of the odors is | 
aided by the warmth of the hand. ‘T’o perfume | 
a handkerchief properly, spread it out in a layer | 
of four or six thicknesses; drop the perfume on 
it, allowing but one drop to fall in a place, as 
nothing is more disagreeable than the clammy 
feeling imparted by the contact of a wet hand- 
kerchief; allow from half a minute to two min- 
utes, according to temperature, for the alcohol 
to evaporate — observing, of course, that the 
higher the temperature the more rapidly will it | 
pass off; fold up the handkerchief, and it will 
give the fragrant odor of the perfume, instead of 
the heavy vapor of the alcohol. 

From the fact that Cologne and most other 
perfumes are, in reality, solutions of essential 
oils in alcohol, it follows that when we add water 
to Cologne the ingredients separate, and we have 
a milky-looking fluid produced by the diffusion 





pleasant from its fragrance. Where Cologne 
or similar alcoholic solutions of essential oils 
are*employed in fountains for the purpose of 
perfuming the air, it fortunately happens that 
the vapor of the alcohol, being much lighter than 
the vapor of the essential oils, rises up and 
passes away without producing an injurious ef- 
fect upon the persons in the room, while the 
vapor of the essential oils, being heavy, dif- 
fuses itself through the lower portion of the at- 
mosphere, and refreshes us by its fragrance. 
We therefore see why it is that the little port- 
able perfuming fountains that have been lately 
introduced produce such a delightful and pure 
odor, unmixed with the sickening smell of al- 
cohol. 

Just as alcohol forms a vapor at a lower tem- 
perature than water or essential oils, so differ- 
ent essential oils vary as to the temperature at 
which they form vapors, and consequently in 

the rapidity with which they pass 























USE COSTUMES. 
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While the refreshing character of most per- 


glect its | fumes is acknowledged by almost every one, it is 


equally well known that certain perfumes of decid- 
edly pleasant character are any thing but whole- 
some. We do not now refer to certain idiosyn- 


Smey us; but| crasies of particular individuals, who have been 
engl efficient | known to faint at the smell of roses, and to become 
Mded upon as a| sick when the air wascharged with the fragrance of 


, the effluvia | the lily, but we allude more particularly to those 
Not perfect-| perfumes which are known to have a deleterious 
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essences and perfumes used in this climate are 
rendered volatile and diffusible by means of alco- 
hol or some similar volatile compound. Thus 
Cologne-water is merely a solution of essential 
oils in alcohol; and the same is true in regard 
to most of the essences and extracts. Now, 
since the alcohol exists in great excess, and since 
it evaporates more readily than the essential oil, 


it is found that when we pour a little Cologne on | 


our handkerchiefs and smell it immediately, we 
get little else than the odor of alcohol. The 
same is true when we attempt to test the quali- 
ty of Cologne or other extracts by smelling the 
bottles in which they are contained. If, there- 
fore, we would test the quality of Cologne-water 
or of any extracts, the proper mode is either to 
smell the stopper of the bottle, after waving it in 
the air, or to pour a few drops in the hand, and 


off into vapor. Thus if we mix 








three or four essential oils, we shall 
first get the mixed odor of them 
all; then one will pass away, and 
if there were four originally we get 
the combined odors of three ; after 
a time but two will be left, and 
finally there will remain the almost 
pure odor of one. By taking ad- 
vantage of these facts perfumers 
* are able to produce perfumes which 
are not only very durable, but 
which maintain a constant state 
of change, and thus give a pleasant 
feeling of freshness. To accom- 
plish this in an agreeable manner, 
however, requires great skill and 
a thorough knowledge of the 
esthetic character of the different 
perfumes, since the result depends 
not only upon the chemical char- 
acters of the different oils, as re- 
gards their volatility, but upon 
their combined relations to the 
sense of smell. The late Pro- 
fessor James F, Johnson informs 
us, in his work on the Chemistry 
of Common Life, that ‘‘ odors re- 
semble very much the notes of a 
musical instrument. Some of 
them blend easily and naturally 
with each other, producing a har- 
monious impression, as it were, in 
the sense of smell. Heliotrope, 
vanilla, orange blossoms, and the 
almond blend together in this way, 
and produce different degrees of a 
nearly similar effect. The same is 
the case with citron, lemon, ver- 
vain, and orange peel, only these 
produce a stronger impression, or 
belong, so to speak, to a higher 
octave of smells. And again, pa- 
tchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert 
form a third class. It requires, 
of course, a nice or well-trained 
sense of smell to perceive this har- 
mony of odors, and to detect the 
presence of a discordant note. 
But it is by the skillful admixture, 
in kind and quantity, of odors pro- 
ducing a similar impression that 
the most delicate and unchange- 
able fragrances are manufactured. 
When perfumes which strike the 
same key of the olfactory nerve 
are mixed together for handker- 
chief use, no idea of a different 
scent is awakened as the odor dies 
away; but when they are not 
mixed upon this principle, per- 
fumes are often spoken of as be- 
coming sickly or faint after they 
have been a short time in use. A 
change of odor of this kind is 
never perceived in genujne eau-de- 
Cologne. Oils of lemon, juniper, 
and rosemary are among’ those 
which are mixed and blended to- 
gether in this perfume. None of 
them, however, can be separately 
distinguished by the ordinary sense 
of smell; but if a few drops of 
hartshorn be added to an ounce 
measure of the water, the lemon 
smell usually becomes very dis- 
tinct.” i 
Very few persons, however, have 
so cultivated their sense of smell 
that they can fully appreciate these 
distinctive characteristics of odors. 
And yet how valuable to every one 
would be a keen sense of smell. 
There are probably as many odors 
as there are colors or sounds, and 








of the finely divided essential oil in the mixture | 


of water and alcohol. Alcohol, unless when 
very strong, does not dissolve oil. This fact was 
brought out very clearly at one of our recent | 
fairs, where a well-known perfumer exhibited a | 
small fountain which continually threw up a jet 
of Cologne-water that perfumed the atmosphere 
and then fell into a basin. Some persons en- 
deavored to exchange some of the Cologne for 
water, and thus obtain their perfumes free, 
but the instant conversion of the clear and lim- 
pid fluid into a liquid resembling milk proved a | 
prompt and complete exposure. It may be well | 
to remember, however, that the essential oils 
when thus separated do not lose their odor, and | 
a little Cologne poured into water used for wash- | 
ing the person not only gives it a greater power | 
of wetting and cleansing, but renders it verv | 


all nostrils are not alike sensitive, 
just as all ears do not appreciate 
music to the same extent. In- 
deed, it is probable that the com- 
pass of one nostril, in reference to 
odors, differs as widely from that 
of another as the compass of one eye differs 
from another in regard to colors, or one ear 
differs from another in regard to sounds. The 
wine-merchant, the perfumer, the grower of 
scented plants, the manufacturer of drugs, the 
tea-merchant, and many others have by long 
training educated themselves to distinguish dif- 


| ferences of odor which to an uneducated nos- 
| tril would be imperceptible. 
lis to be attained by carefully preserving our 
| sense of smell from the exhaustion which arises 


Such education 


from frequent and protracted use of scents, 
and by teaching it to observe closely the char- 


| acteristics of the different odors; and it is 


something that is to be desired by every hu- 
man being who wishes to be perfect in every 
faculty. It is a real art to choose perfumes 
estheticallv 
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THE DANCE OF THE ELVES. 
Br HIS LATE MAJESTY KING CHARLES OF 
SWEDEN 


No longer do the sun’s bright rays of gold 
Shoot ton the azure vault; far westward rolled, 
A crimson glory dies; the stars, 
Shy and serene, appear; 
The curling waves all stilly kiss the shore ; 
Only from distant hills comes evermore 
A sound that jars on nature’s mood: 
The shadowy night draws near. 


Hark! Is that Necken playing on his reed? 
No, for the music wells from yonder mead; 
The are the nightingales 
That haunt the oak’s green crown. 
Stay! Now the silvery notes ring far and clear; 
In light and airy circles swinging near, 
From the dim coverts of the wood, 
A troop of elves trip down. 


Far over amber fields of summer grain, 
And beds of blossoms fed on summer rain, 
In a fresh, joyous dance, I mark 
Their white feet flash and whirl. 
In tufted hedges, throughout all the land, 
The merry winds laugh low to see the band 
Swing round their king and queen, enthroned 
In crowns and robes of pearl. 


They fill their shimmering goblets, one and all, 
From dews that gently in the twilights fall— 
Rich nectar draughts to pledge their queen. 
The dance grows wild and fleet ; 
In long-drawn, vaperous chains, through grassy vales, 
It floats—it soars—it flies o’er hills dnd dales. 
Fantastic, rapid as the wind, 
They tread a measure sweet. 


Through latticed leaves the wide-eyed moon shines fair, 
The sleepier stars are nodding in mid-air, 
As soft, caressing murmurs fill 
Each secret forest home. 
Far in the east faint purple streaks of light 
Begin to pierce the misty veil of night: 
The witching sport has vanished like a dream— 
No more the elves dare roam. 








TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruog or “Tae Lovers or Arpen,” “ Lavy Aup- 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
**BUT DEAD THAT OTHER WAY.” 


Mr. Weston VALtory, by an undeviating 
rsistence in the habits of industry, had brought 
imself to such a high state of training that it 
was impossible for him to be idle. At his box 
at Norwood—neatest and daintiest of bachelor 
boxes—Weston rose with the lark and was out 
and about before the milkman. Woe be to the 
house-maid and the cook if Mr. Vallory’s morn- 
ing cup of strong tea was not on the little table 
by his bedside at half past five in the summer 
and at six in the winter! Woe be to the gar- 
dener if his master, in his early constitutional, 
found a weed perking its shameless head amidst 
the lobelia or verbena in the ribbon - bordering, 
or if the iron roller were not at work betimes upon 
the gravel, or if the miniature croquet lawn was 
not close cropped as the hair of a convict’s head! 
Like clock-work were the arrangements of Wes- 
ton’s modest household. He would give little 
dinners that were perfection, with his two serv- 
ants, and a brace of men with trays, who ran 
down express from Birch’s, and gave the finishing 
touch to their dishes in the tiny Norwood kitch- 
en. Weston could get twice as much work out 
of his servants as any common master, by reason 
of his own unflinching industry. 

‘*T never ask you for any thing at unreasona- 
‘ble hours,” he said; ‘‘I never keep you up late 
at night ;” and indeed his latch-key would have 
rendered this a useless tyranny, as well as an 
inconvenient one; for few people, besides Mr. 
Weston Vallory himself, were acquainted with 
the hour of his return. The servants rarely 
heard him go up stairs to his room, but at half 
past six in the morning he was walking in his 
garden, fresh and blooming as his standard roses. 

‘**T can do with very little sleep,” he said, in 
his moments of confidence. ‘* Indeed, I con- 
sider the habit of going to bed every night an 
absurd conventionality. _ In the age of iron, de- 
pend upon it, there was no such custom. Do 
you suppose Julius Casar or William the Con- 
queror called for his chamber candle every night, 
and shuffled off to bed like a retired tallow-chan- 
dler? There never would have been any stir in 
the world if the leaders of men had wasted half 
their time in sleep in our jog-trot fashion.” 

A medical friend of Mr. Vallory’s, who heard 
_ these remarks, ventured to suggest that our lu- 
natic asylums would be more thickly peopled if 
sleep went out of fashion. 

**Very possibly,” replied Weston, with his 
careless air; ‘‘I dare say there might be a run 
upon the mad-houses. You see the question 
depends very much upon the stuff a man is made 
of. Take Napoleon the First as an example. 
He was content with four hours’ sleep, and yet 
he kept himself sane under circumstances which 
would have sent most men off their heads.” 

Weston VaHory, perhaps considering that he 
was} made of Napoleonic stuff, rarely indulged 
himself with more than four hours of that placid 
slumber which is apt to bless the pillow of a man 
who is thoroughly satisfied with himself and his 
own line of life. Thus it was that at Clevedon, 
after leaving the smoking-room among the last 
of the night-birds, Mr. Vallory generally made 
his morning toilette to the earliest music of the 
thrushes and blackbirds on the lawn under his 
window. Other guests, who would be early 
enough a week or two hence, turned. their faces 
to the wall, and pleaded against the stern sense 
of duty for a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber. He was in the garden among the rain- 
beaten roses and passion-flowers when the stable 

clock struck six on the morning after that day 
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of hopeless down-pour which had sorely afflicted 
the butterfly guests at Clevedon—a peerless sum- 
mer morning, with a cloudless blue sky and the 
balmiest air that ever fluttered the roses. If he 
had been a lover of nature in a Wordsworthian 
sense, he would have yielded himself up to the 
soft intoxication of the hour—would have drain- 
ed to the last drop the enchanted cup of a vague 
delight. If he had been a painter, he might 
have reveled in a feast of form and color— 
might have composed any number of graceful 
pictures, with fair figures of his own imagining 
in the foreground, and those long walks and stiff 
yew hedges and ancient flower borders for back- 
ground and frame-work. If he had been a Pre- 
Raphaelite, there was enough in every single 
dew-laden rose-bush ; in every cluster of tall 
lilies lifting up their slender stems among tan- 
gled masses of carnation or periwinkle ; even in 
the time-worn sun-dial, gray and grim and stony 
and moss-grown, amidst the flaunting young 
hollyhocks, flaming crimson and yellow, to hold 
him spell-bound, idly gazing. But as he hap- 
pened to be none of these things, his only im- 
pression was of a garden carelessly kept, and of 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s weakness of mind in al- 
lowing his work to be done so badly. 

Not long did the garden suffice to employ his 
active mind. He was not a student of velvet- 
rose petals bégemmed with dew. He smoked 
his ‘‘ Cavajal,” took a thoughtful walk under the 
rose-laden arches, and then departed by a little 
wicket opening into the park. 

‘*T shall have time to reconnoitre this myste- 
rious Brierwood before breakfast,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘I wonder how our friend Harcross 
likes the notion of my being down here. He 
ought to know that, if there is any little secret 
history attached to his experiences in this part 
of the country, I am just the kind of man to 
hunt up the details. How ridiculously fond 
Augusta is of him! Not because he is hand- 
somer, or better, or cleverer than other men. I 
verily believe it is simply because he does not 
care a straw about her. There was profound 
truth in that remark of somebody’s, ‘‘The only 
way of making love nowadays is not to take the 
slightest notice of the lady.’” 

He walked through that wilder part of the park 
where the Spanish chestnuts rose like leafy towers 
toward the summer sky, by the way that Hubert 
Walgrave and Grace Redmayne had taken in the 
sunset when they met with the viper. For him 
that wild forest verdure had no. peculiar charm— 
was, indeed, no more lovely than a trim public 
garden fresh from the hands of some modern 
Capability Brown. Yet he did not walk with 
his eyes cast down, as one whose outward vision 
is in abeyance, while sordid speculations fill his 
soul. He looked about him, and perceived that 
every thing was very green and blue and sunny, 
like Kensington Gardens run wild, and shifted 
beyond the odor of London smoke. 

‘*A fine old place!” he thought; ‘‘a man who 
keeps it in no better order than this hardly de- 
serves to have it.” 

The south lodge was better tenanted and more 
smartly appointed than it had been on that sum- 
mer day when Grace and her lover entered this 
sylvan scene by the dilapidated oaken gate. ‘The 
little Gothic dwelling-place had been patched up, 
scarlet geraniums were trained against the new- 
ly painted brick-work. There were no broken 
windows now, as there had been in those days 
of poverty and neglect, but shining lattices, with 
crisp muslin curtains behind them, and in one 
special window a basket of blue and yellow bead- 
work, with a canary hanging in a brass cage 
above it. 

‘*Woman’s work, evidently,” thought Mr. Val- 
lory ; and he was in no wise astonished when the 
little Gothic door opened with a sudden bounce, 
and a damsel tripped out with the key of the 
gate. 

She was the daughter of the head gardener, 
and a somewhat distinguished young person in 
her particular walk of life. She was, by common 
consent, allowed to be the prettiest girl in the 
three villages of Rayton, Hubbleford, and Kings- 
bury, and the most consummate flirt. At twenty- 
three she had broken more hearts than she cared 
to count, and was now busily engaged in demol- 
ishing a very honest one, in the possession of Jo- 
seph Flood, Sir Francis Clevedon’s own groom, 
her recognized and legitimate adorer, a young 
man who had money in the savings-bank, and a 
praiseworthy yearning to begin life as a grocer 
and confectioner, with a dash of ready-made 
boots and shoes, and perhaps a sprinkling of 
linen-drapery, in the village of Rayton, a little 
fringe of houses and tiny shops on the high-road 
near Clevedon Park, which was familiarly known 
to the Clevedon retainers as ‘‘ up street.” 

As Jane Bond came tripping across the tiny 
lodge garden this morning, serenely conscious 
of a well-starched and well-fitting cotton gown, 
Weston Vallory thought that he had never seen 
a prettier woman. He was not aman of ultra- 
refined taste in the matter of feminine beauty. 
This florid, full-flavored style, this shining black 
hair, these black eyes, rosy cheeks, and ripe red 
lips realized his highest notions upon the subject. 
His archetypal woman would have been no love- 
lier than Jane Bond, whose features weré reg- 
ular although commonplace, and whose bold 
black eyes were set off by a peerless complexion 
of the rustic brunette order. 

He went toward the gate quite silently, struck 
dumb for the moment by admiration, but not for 
long. His agreeable cockney breeding quickly 
reasserted itself, with that gracious ease of man- 
ner which was wont to distinguish him. 

“Do many people come to Clevedon this way?” 
he asked, surveying the girl with a look of some- 
what audacious admiration. 

‘** Not very many, Sir,” Miss Bond answered, 
with a careless shrug, not at all disconcerted by 
that undisguised homage. ‘‘ It’s awful dull.” 

‘* Then I'm sure they can’t know what a pretty 








girl there is to open the gate,” said Weston, ‘‘ or 
they'd come by this lodge if it was a mile out of 
their way. The men, I mean, of course; the 
women would hardly like to be reminded of their 
own ugliness by such a contrast.” 

This was the sort of thing which suited Miss 
Bond, and to which she was tolerably accustom- 
ed. She was able to retort upon Mr. Vallory 
with an impudent readiness which was apt to 
pass for wit among her admirers—‘‘ to give him 
as. good as he brought,” as she said afterward 
when ‘she described the little scene to the post- 
man’s daughter, her friend and confidante. 

Her ready answers charmed Mr. Vallory, so, 
although on business intent, he dawdled a little 
in the early summer morning to indulge in a 
kind of badinage which he had practiced consid- 
erably with young ladies of the ballet-girl and 
bar-maid class, and which he knew how to adapt 
to’the simpler: tastes of this rustic beauty. He 
wasted a quarter of an hour or so in this conver- 
sation, and by the end of that time was on quite 
a friendly footing with the damsel. She had in- 
formed him that her father was a Primitive 
Methodist, a member of the flock led by a cer- 
tain Joshua Bogg, an enlightened tailor, whose 
temple was at Hubbleford, and that he was very 
strict and stern with her. She had told him 
what a dull life she had at the south lodge, and 
how much she had preferred living up-street in 
Rayton, where she and her father had abode 
until Sir Francis came to Clevedon, though their 
dwelling there had been less convenient, and 
they had had no garden. 

‘*There was always some one to speak to at 
Rayton,” she said, ‘‘if it was only old women 
and children. But here there’s no one.” 

‘*TIsn’t there, now?” said Weston. ‘‘ Why, I 
should have thought people would come any dis- 
tance to talk to such a girl as you—a girl who is 
as clever as she’s handsome.” 

‘*Ah, there’s plenty of that kind,” replied 
Miss Bond, with a little supercilious toss of 
her head; ‘‘ plenty that would come and hang 
about the place, if I'd let ‘em, and get me into 
disgrace with father, and set people talking. 
But I don’t want that kind of thing; I never 
ot encouraged it, though they do call me a 

irt.” 


“Oh, they do call you a flirt!” said Weston. 
“But, my dear girl, you are a great deal too 
clever not to know that. slander is a: kind of 
tribute which the world pays to superior merit. 
If you were not the prettiest girl within twent; 
miles, no one would trouble himself—or herself, 
for it is generally herself who is troubled about 
such matters—by remarking your flirtations. 
There are women who would give the world to 
lose their reputation in the same way.” 

Miss Bond did not dispute the wisdom of 
these remarks. ‘‘It don’t much matter to me, 
anyway,” she said, ‘‘exc6pt when it sets father 
scolding and ding-donging the Scriptures at me, 
as if J was the daughter of Sion, or as if J ever 
sat upon seven hills. Howsomedever, I shall be 
out of it all soon, that’s one comfort, and out of 
this dull hole, and living in Rayton.” 

This was said with a tone and a simper which 
were quite enough for Mr.°Vallory’s enlighten- 
ment. , 

‘*You mean that you are going to be mar- 
ried ?” he said. 

‘*Yes, I suppose so, before very long. I’ve 
been a long time making up my mind, but I’ve 
been bothered into making it up at last. I’m 
going to settle.” 

**Settle!” cried Weston. ‘‘ What an odious 
word, miserably expressive of an odious fact! 
Such a beauteous butterfly as. you should never 
‘settle’ upon one flower while all the gardens 
of earth lie before you. Settle! Make an end 
of all the uncertainties of life, and tie yourself 
down to a cottgge at Rayton. If you only knew 
your own value, my dear Miss Bond, you would 
not dream of such a sacrifice. Settle! 
a woman with your advantages should never 
dream of marrying on the right side of thirty. 
How can a woman tell what her chances may be 
till she has come to the meridian of her beauty ? 
At eighteen she may be engaged to a gardener, 
and at eight-and-twenty she may find herself a 
duchess. But perhaps you don’t know the his- 
tory of the slave girl who married the great Rus- 
sian emperor; and possibly you may never have 
heard of the famous Polly who became Duchess 
of Bolton, and who never was your equal in good 
looks,” 

‘*T suppose you know this young woman you 
call Polly?” said Miss Bond, curiously. She 
was not at all disinclined to listen to this kind 
of talk. It opened dazzling vistas of thought, a 
vague glittering vision of a possible future. She 
had dreamed her ambitious dreams even in the 
lonely south lodge; but the wildest. imaginings 
that could arise spontaneously in her untutored 
brain had been small and sordid in comparison 
with such ideas as were conjured up by the sug- 
gestions of Weston Vallory. 

“No,” he said, with his supercilious grin, ‘‘I 
had not the honor of knowing Polly. She was 
before my time. But I have seen her portrait 
by Hogarth—a sallow, sharp-featured beauty, in 
a mob-cap, acting Polly Peacham between two 
rows of fine gentlemen seated at the side scenes. 
You are a hundred times handsomer than Polly.” 

He looked at his watch. This rustic philan- 
dering was pleasant enough, but at the best it 
was a waste of time, and Weston Vallory’s in- 
dustrious habits had made waste of time almost 
impossible to him. He had business to get 
through that morning before breakfast. 

** You know Brierwood Farm, of course, Miss 
Bond ?” he said. 

The girl stared at him wonderingly. This sud- 
den transition from a florid compliment toa com- 
monplace question took her a little by surprise. 

**Lor, yes, I know Brierwood well enough— 
Farmer Redmayne’s.” 

‘**Redmayne—yes, I think that is the name. 


Why, - 








But the Redmayne race have migrated, have 
me not? They have all gone to Australia, I 
ear.” 


‘*Gone and come back,” Miss Bond answer- 
ed, carelessly, twirling her big key with a some- 
what offended air.’ She did not quite relish this 
unceremonious cutting short of the talk about 
her own beauty-and possible offers of marriage 
from dukes. 

“Come back ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Redmayne, Richard Redmayne— 
oh, come back this ever so long; before the hay 
was carted: about the time Sir Francis was mar- 
ried. And they do say he’s changed so that 
those who knew him best five years ago would 
hardly know him now.” 

‘* And what has changed him in such a re- 
markable manner?” asked Weston, with eager 
interest. ° 

“Troubles,” answered: Miss Bond, shaking 
her head solemnly. 

‘* What kind of troubles—money troubles ?” 

**Oh dear, no. Folks say he found no end 
of gold in Australia, and that he could bu 
Clevedon off Sir Francis if he chose. It isn’t 
want of money makes him so gloomy. I met 
him on Kingsbury Common one evening, just as 
it was growing dark, close upon a month ago— 
they say he never goes out in the daytime—and 
I’m sure I was almost frightened at his dark, an- 
gry-looking face. I shouldn't have known him, 
for I remember him such a good-looking free- 
spoken man; and I wished him good-evening, 
bat he never answered a word, or gave me so 
much as a civil nod—only stared at me in a wild 
kind of way as if I’d been a mile off.” 

‘* A bad account, Miss Bond. I fear this Mr. 
Redmayne must be in a bad way. But what 
can be the cause of it? If not money troubles, 
what kind of troubles ?” 

‘*You’re a stranger here, or you’d know. pret- 
ty well as much as I do,” answered Miss Bond, 
still twirling her key, but with a gossip’s growing 
interest in the discussion of other people’s busi- 
ness; ‘‘yet you spoke just now as if you knew 
all about Brierwood and Mr. Redmayne.” 

** Yes, yes, I know a good deal about him, but 
not all his family affairs,” said Weston, rather im- 
patiently. ‘‘ How about this trouble—what was 
it?” 

‘* His daughter,” answered the girl, tersely. 

‘** His daughter ?” 

‘Yes, an only daughter, which he doted on 
the very: ground she walked upon; and while he 
was away in Australia she died.” 

“Hard lines,” said Weston, in his practical 
way, ‘‘but a fate to which all men’s daughters 
are more or less liable. Is that all ?” 

‘“* She died,” repeated Jane Bond, with wide, 
solemn eyes—‘‘ died awful sudden!” 

‘* Made away with herself?” inquired Weston, 
with keener interest. 

**No, I don’t suppose it was quite as bad as 
that, though nobody I know of can say for cer- 
tain. The Redmaynes have been so uncommon 
close about it. She went away—” 

“Oh, she died away from home, then ?” 

‘* Yes, went away, and no one heard where she 
went or why she went, and no one heard for ever 


- so long after that she was dead, and no one ever 


heard where she died, or who she was with when 
she died. It was nobody’s business, of course, 
but her father’s and her friends’; but still people 
will talk, you know, and when other people are 
not free-spoken and above-board it makes one 
think there’s something in the background.” 

‘*Something in the background!” repeated 
Weston: ‘‘no doubt there was something in the 
background. A lover, for instance. Did you 
ever hear of any lover ?” 

‘*Never. There wasn’t a quieter girl than 
Miss Redmayne. She went to school at the 
Wells, and was brought up quite the lady. No, 
T never heard of any one, ere was a gentle- 
man lodged there, I believe, the summer before 
Miss Redmayne died, but I never heard a word 
about him and her.” 

‘* Do you remember the gentleman’s name ?” 

‘““No. I heard it at the time, I dare say, but 
if I did I’ve clean forgotten it.” 

‘*Did you ever see him ?” 

‘“ Never.” 

‘*Humph!” muttered Weston, thoughtfully. 
** And the girl died away from home. But you 
don’t know where?” 

‘*Not for certain. I fancy I’ve heard say she 
went to London, but Mrs. James Redmayne— 
that’s Richard Redmayne’s brother's wife—was 
always very snip-snappish about it.” 

‘*Did they bring the daughter home to be 
buried ?” 

‘*Qh dear, no. She’d been dead ever so long 
before any body knew any thing about it except 
her own people, even if they knew.” 

‘“* How do you know that she really is dead?” 
said Weston, in a speculative tone. ‘‘She may 
have run away with some one—gone wrong, as 
you call it in the country—and her family might 
prefer to tell this story about her death rather 
than confess the truth.” 

This suggestion of a small social mystery was 
not unpleasing to Jane Bond. She shook her 
head and sighed with a solemn air that might 
mean any thing. 

‘* There’s no knowing what may be at the bot- 
tom of it,” she said, after a pause. ‘‘ Miss Red- 
mayne’s mother died young, and died sudden, 
but still there’s no knowing. I’ve heard say, 
from those that knew him well, that Richard 
Redmayne was always a proud man, though he 
was so free-spoken. And every body knew how 
he loved his daughter. If any thing went wrong 
with her, he’d be sure to take it deeply to heart.” 

‘¢ Naturally, and would be likely to invent the 
story of her death in order to shield her. De- 
pend upon it, Miss Redmayne is as much alive as 

ou or I, and living very comfortably somewhere. 
In some snug little box St. John’s Wood way, 
very likely,” he added, to himself rather than to 
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Miss Bond. ‘‘I’d give a year’s income to find 


: r.”” 

— looked at his watch again, and this time 
wished Miss Bond good-morning. She opened 
the.new iron gate, and he went through on to 
the. dusty road. He had spent a good deal of 
his -morning’s leisure, but he had spent it profit- 
ably. . It was hardly likely that any one would 
be able to tell him much more about the Red- 
mayne household than he had just heard from 
Jane Bond. 

“¢‘T knew there was something,” he said to 
himself as he walked along the road in a tri- 
umphant spirit; ‘I could have wagered my ex- 
istence there was something. I saw it in Har- 
cross’s face the evening after the wedding, when 
Augusta talked of Brierwood. He’s an excel- 
lent actor, but he-couldn’t deceive me. And 
this was at the bottom of his disinclination to 
come to Clevedon. That confirmed my idea. 
The girl died away from home—a very easy way 
of settling for her and making an end of the story. 
These country clod-hoppers are as proud as Lu- 
cifer, and would tell any lie rather than bear the 
burden of disgrace. I wouldn’t mind backing 
my own opinion that Miss Redmayne is comfort- 
ably hidden away in some dainty little retreat 
within: the four-mile radius, and that Walgrave 
Harcross pays the rent and taxes; and if my 
idea is-a sound one, it shall go hard with me if 
I don’t-unearth the lady.” 

He walked on to Brierwood, surveyed the pic- 
turesque old farm-house, peered in at the garden 
gate, stated at the windows, but could perceive 
no token. of life within except the slender thread 
of smoke curling up from the chimney at the in- 
ferior end of the building. After the account he 
had just heard of Mr. Redmayne he was not at 
all inclined to beard that wounded lion in his 
den, so he found @ humble road-side inn within 
about a quarter of a mile, where he asked for a 
bottle of soda-water with a glass of sherry in it, 
and while sipping that compound, and recog- 
nizing that peculiar flavor of publican’s sherry, 
which is at once hot and sweet and sour, he con- 
trived to make a rew inquiries-about Mr. Red- 
mayne and his belongings. _ 

The innkeeper was less communicative than 
Miss Bond, and. was evidently disinclined to talk 
about Richard Redmayne’s troubles or Richard 
Redmayne’s daughter. 

‘¢Yes, there was a daughter,” he said, in an- 
swer to Weston’s cross-questioning; ‘‘ and-she 
died, and poor Redmayne took it to heart, and 
has never been the same man since. Hé went 
to Australia, and made money at the diggings, 
and bought a farm out there, and sent his broth- 
er’s family over to work it for him; ‘and he’s let 
off his land here, and does nothing all day but 
sit in the garden and smoke, I’m told. All I 
know. is that he never comes nigh me, and he 
used to drop in pretty often in a friendly way, 
though he was never a drinking man.” 

That was about as much as Mr. Vallory could 
obtain for the price of his undrinkable soda and 
sherry ; but so far as it went it served to con- 
firm the story Jane Bond had told him. He 
turned his face homeward, refréshed in body 
and mind by his healthy morning walk and the 
crumbs of information gathered on the road, and 
his bosom filled with that serene consciousness 
of having improved the shining hour which may 
be supposed to have cheered and sustained the 
busy bee. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPoNDENT. ] 
American Humor in England.—Charles I. and Charles 
rtisements extraordinary.—Initial 


Mathews.— Adve 
cence. 


M ° 

OF of the many evils of the present state of 

the copyright question between you and us 
is that one never knows whether a story told in 
New York, for instance, is indigenous there ‘or 
belongs to London, and vice versa. Hence it is 
with diffidence that I send you the following fire- 
work, said to have been let off by Mr. Hotten 
in reply to Mark Twain’s very justifiable attack 
upon him, as related in my last communication. 
It is so exceedingly good, and so very far beyond 
what might be expected from its presumed source, 
and, above all, so admirable a parody upon M. 
T.’s own style, that I can hardly hope it origi- 
—- in Piccadilly ; but, at all events, it is said 
to do so: 


“MARK TWAIN’S MARRIAGE, 


“Mark Twain, who, whenever he has been lon 
a sober to permit an estimate, has been uni- 
formly found to bear a spotless character, has got 
married. It was not the act of a desperate man—it 
was not committed while laboring under temporary 
insanity: his insanity is not of thai nor does he 
ever labor: it was the cool, meth , cumulative 
culmination of-human nature, working in the breast 
of an orphan hankering for some one with a fortune 
to love—some one with a bank account to caress. For 
years he le felt this matrimony coming on. Ever 
since he left California there has been an under-tone 
of despair running through all his letters, like the sub- 
dued wail of a pig beneath a Wash-tub. He felt that 
he was going, that no earthly power could save him; 
but, as a concession to his weeping publishers, he tried 
a change of climate by put on a linen coat and 
writing let from the West ies. Then he tried 
5 during his latter months he was almost 
constantly under’ the influence of ae emeeel drug. 
But rhubarb, while it may give a fitful glitter to the 
eye and a deceitful _ruddiness to the gills, can not lon 
delay the ot eperonching marriage. Rhubar 
was not what ‘k wanted. ell, that genial spirit 
has posses nt Ay long, bright smile will no more 
e the early: , nor the old, familiar ‘ Chalk 

t down’ di t his ear. Poor Mark! he was a good 
Scheme, but he couldn’t be made to work.” 


_If, this should really have come from farther 
west than the quarter it purports to do, pardon 
me. You are not of those, I know, who say, 
“That is old,” merely because it is good, and 
you happen to have nothing better to cap it with. 
And you can not say that I attempted to impose 
upon you. No: my motto has been ever in ac- 
cordance with the Persian maxim, ‘‘Speak the 


‘Ben 
And 





truth and draw*the bow,” though, to be sure, 
some people who perform the latter make a 
point, in so doing, of omitting the former. It is 
indisputable that of late years American humor, 
whether it has made a genius of Mr. Hotten of 
Piccadilly or not, has had a considerable effect 
on English literature. Not only are its terms 
getting into common use among us, especially 
those invented by Artemus Ward, but its very 
form is becoming acclimatized. Although, for 
example, this poem of Ben and the Butter is 
founded on a well-known English story, and 
written in the ‘‘ Zomerzetshire” dialect, who can 
not trace in it the lineaments of its transatlantic 


origin ? 
BEN AND THE BUTTER. 
i pane thic tale afor? well, I beant zurprized at 


a ; 

Of the man as stoal tha butter, and put et in hes hat: 

But mebby you'll excuse ma ef I tells tha tale agean, 

Vor thic — wer my fiather, and thic very man 
wer Ben. 


Ben had been churmin aal tha daay, 

Churmin, and churmin, and churmin away. 

Vor tha weather wer cowld, and hes vengers wer num, 
And the butter oncommonly loath to come; 

Zlow and shour, like a miser’s cash, 

The churm went round, and the craim went splash ; 
And tha daay went by, and tay-time pas' 

And tha butter com’d flumpity flump at. last. 


Now Ben, as I zed, wer a hongry oaf, 

And moor than a match vor a quartern looaf, 

But whether tha bread wer white or brown, 

Ben liked zome butter to towl et do 

Ben awpend the churm, and Ink’d abou 

And tha cooast wer clear, and tha missus wer out; 
Zo a tuk o’ tha butter a beggish pat, 

And stuff’d et into hes owld velt hat; 

But ’ad skeersly popp’d hes yead into et, 

When fiather com’d in, and zeed un do et. 


Now tha daay wer past, and work wer done, 
And flather wer up vor a bit of fun. 

Zoo a diddent cuss, nor a diddent zwear, 
Vor a knaw'd what Benny’s wakeness were. 
Ye mid trust a cat wi yer pet A 

Or a hon sheep dog in 


tha daairy, 
_Or yer goolden watch wi a London thief, 


a rantin’ passon wi a brief; ; 
But yo cooden trust Ben, not while yo mid wenk, 
Wher ther wer aught vor to ate or to drenk. 

** Ben! zet thee down in thic there cheer, 
And Betty shall draa thee a mug o’ beer: 


Betty shall vill thy mug agean 

And weem et up Wi a °’ ‘gin, 

And put some shugger and nutmag in.” 
Ben lick’d hes chops at the thought o’ that, 


at. 
The drenk went down, and the vire bleaz’d up, 
And Betty a third time vill’d hes cup; 

Tha vire bleaz’d up, and the drenk went down, 
And a velt reather gracey about the crown; 
Down awver hes eyes hes hat a thrust, 

And fiather wi laffin wer fit to bust. 

But a put on another fagot o’ wood— 

“A zweatin, Benny, ull do thee good.” 


t very shiny about tha fiace, 

lown on hes zmockvrock drapp’d the griace, 
Ben’s cloas wer such as ye coodent spwil 
But hes waskit and breeches wer zooak’d 
Zes fiather—and Ben wer aal in a flutter— 
“‘Thee’st caught thy cowld a-churmin butter; 
I ge thee’rt cur’d vor this here 


e ile. 


MOBERUL. 


When yev done wi churmin butter, and hev had a 
longish bout, : 

Let be ——- or daairy-maids’ clane vengers tiake 
et ou! 


Ef beige vond o’ milted butter, wi ‘calves’ yead, or 


Better milt et in a saaspan, and powr et on tha dish. 
Or ef ye stales zome butter, or any theng that’s fat, 
Better zwaller et at once, not put et in yer hat; 

Or ef ye puts et there (the rE I doant admire), 
Dooant goo drenkin gin and beer, nor get handy to 


Mr. Wills’s play of Charles the First is hav- 
ing quite a success here, partly attributable to its 
own merits (which are considerable) and partly 
to that admiration for monarchy which Sir 
Charles Dilke has kindled by his ill-judged as- 
saults. The play takes that sentimental view 
of the‘royal martyr’s character with which we 
were all so familiar (thanks to female historians 
and the portrait by Vandyck), till Macaulay and 
Carlyle performed the operation for cataract 
upon: us with reference to that question ; and our 
relapse into blindness has been so marked since 
its production that some earnest folks are about 
to bring out Victor Hugo’s Cromwell on the En- 
glish stage by way of antidote. In the mean 
time persons who don’t wish their ideas of his- 
torical propriety outraged except in legitimate 
farce avoid the Lyceum and patronize the Gaiety, 
where Mr. Charles Mathews, in the Critic, is as 
young and gay as ever. He is certainly a mar- 
vel for his age, if not of his age, and is appar- 
ently supposed to be making a mint of money, 
since he has found it necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ card :” 

‘Mr. Charles Mathews presents his compliments to 
the whole human race, and begs to state that, much 
as he loves his fellow-creati he finds it im 
to provide for the necessities of even the s popu- 
lation of London alone. The enormous number of ap- 
Total strangers, malces te Decemery for bisa to spslogine 

rand om tnd 


a 
old age, which pn 
frustrated were he to devote all 





suffered distress of his own, he has learned—though 
rather late—to feel for the necessities of the one who 
is most in want of assistance—namely, himself.” 

With the exception of Mr. Boucicault, there 
is probably no actor that ever made so much 
money as Charles Mathews—or spent as much; 
in both of which performances, it is whispered, 
he has been more than seconded by his wives. 

You are celebrated in America for your singu- 
lar advertisements, I know; but two have been 
going the round of our London papers of late 
that I think may match them as ‘‘ curios.” 
One of them is from a lady who, ‘dreading 
the dangers and novelties of railway traveling, 
is desirous of meeting with another lady to share 
with her the expenses of posting by the road to 
Brighton.” The other, also from one of the fair 
sex, offers £1000 ($5000) a year for a comfort- 
able home. Her wants are so peculiar, and I 
may add so nationally characteristic, that I ex- 
tract them verbatim : 

“A ] 
neue fon hepeclt God ber surventt' with s tamaity- of 
position residing in the country. Accommodation 
such as might reasonably be expected for £1000 a year. 
References would be found to be perfectly satisfactory. 
The residence must be in one of the English counties ; 
notin Wales nor the Isle of Wight ; and as no residence 
in a town, suburb, village, watering-place, pes Spay 
or professional gentleman's establishment would suit, 
all such proprietors are requested not to apply.” 
From the frequency of the appearance of this 
notice I conclude there is no doubt of its bona 
Jides ; and only conceive at what a premium 
‘*families of position” must be in this country, 
when $5000 a year are offered for the honor 
of a residence with them! It is evident that 
the advertiser will be satisfied with no less 
lofty a roof than that of some great land-owner, 
or, as I see Harper’s Weekly terms him, a ground- 
swell. (A happy term, which seems also to ex- 
plain why we are getting so sick of the class.) 
But how has it occurred that a person with so 
well furnished a purse should need to advertise 
for a home? If I myself were in the desired 
position, and of a mind to close with this tempt- 
ing offer, I think I should require the payment 
of the first quarter in advance, otherwise it would 
be quite possible for this advertiser and her serv- 
ant to live for three months on the fat of the 
land in every county in England without much 
fear of legal proceedings; and, for all I know, 
that is her little game. 

Speaking of advertisements, it is stated that 
acknowledgments have been made during the 
current year from various charitable societies of 
no less than forty-two anonymous donations of 
£1000 each, and one of £10,000. These are 
not, however, to be strictly termed anonymous, 
since most of them are distinguished by: initial 
letters—such as R. K. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XII. 


CONSTANT subscriber. wishes to know 

what will completely remove superfluous 
hair, adding that she is annoyed with such a 
growth of it on her face that she is the remark 
of her friends. These unfortunate cases are the 
result of morbid constitution, freaks of nature 
which are to be combated as one would eradicate 
leprosy or scrofula. The extreme growth of hair 
where it should not be comes from gross living, 
or in young persons is inherited from those whose 
blood was made of too rich materials. Living 
for two or three generations on overlarded meats, 
plenty of nice pastry, salt meats, ham, and fish, 
with good old pickles from brine—in short, what 
would be called high living among middle class 
people—is pretty sure to leave its reminders on 
lip and brow. Sometimes the typhoid fever steps 
in and arrests the degeneration by a painful and 
searching process, which burns out, as it were, the 
vile particles, and if the patient’s strength en- 
dures, leaves her almost with a new body. ‘The 
red, scaly skin peels off, and leaves a soft, fresh 


‘cuticle, pink as a child’s; the dry hair comes 


out, and a fine, often curling, suit succeeds it, 
and-moles and feminine mustaches are apt to 
disappear and leave no sign. But this fortunate 
end is not secured to order, and there are pref- 


_erable ways of renewing the habit of body. 


For immediate removal of the afflicting shad- 
ows which mar a feminine face most fatally there 
are many methods. The Romans used tweezers, 
regularly as we do nail-brushes, to pull out stray 
hairs ; and Lola Montez speaks of seeing victims 
of a modern day sitting for hours before the mir- 
ror painfully pulling out the hairs on their faces. 
But this often makes the matter worse; for if 
the hairs are broken off, and not pulled up by 
the root, they are sure to grow coarser than be- 
fore. A paste of fine wood-ashes left to dry on 
the skin is said to eat off hairs, and I think is as 
safe as any remedy. The authority on feminine 
Matters quoted above recommends very highly a 
plaster which pulls the hairs out by the roots. 
Spread equal parts of galbanum and pitch plaster 
on a piece of thin leather, and apply to the place 
desired ; let it remain three minutes, and pull 
off suddenly, when it comes bringing the hairs 
with it, and they are said not to grow again. 
This will probably bring the tears into the eyes 
of any one who tries it; but the courage of dam- 
sels desiring a maiden face is not to be damped 
by such trifles as an instant’s pain. If the plas- 
ter were left on more than three minutes it would 
be apt to bring the skin with it in coming off. I 
should prefer to use daily a paste of ashes or 
caustic soda, left on as long as one could bear it, 
washing off with vinegar to take out the alkali, 
and rubbing on sweet-oil to soften the skin, which 
is left very hard by these applications. Applied 


day after day, it would not fail to kill the hair in 
a month, when it would dry and rub off. This 
may be used on the arms, which might be whit- 
ened and cleared of hair together by bathing 
them in a hot solution of chloride of lime twice 








as strong as that used for bleaching cotton, say 
two table-spoonfuls to a quart of water. Bathe 
the arms daily in this, as hot as can be borne, for 
not over five minutes, washing afterward in vine- 
gar and water, and rubbing with almond or olive 
oil. This should be done in a warm room be- 
fore an open window, to avoid breathing the 
fumes of the chloride, which are both unpleas- 
ant and noxious. Strong soft-soap left to dry 
on the arms would in time eat away any hair. 
But the trouble is that these strong agents eat 
away the skin almost as soon as they do the 
hair, and nice care must be used to prevent dan- 
gerous results. If the blood should be in bad or- 
der, though it might not be suspected by any one, 
least of all by the person interested, caustic of any 
sort might eat a hole in the flesh that would fes- 
ter, and be a long time healing. I saw a fright- 
ful sore that a lady made on her neck trying to 
remove a mole with lunar caustic, and should 
adyise every one to be careful how they run such 
painful risks. It is better not to endure pain he- 
roically, thinking to have the matter over and 
done with at once. Better try the applications 
many times, leaving them to do their work grad- 
ually and surely. 

Of course, to lay the foundation of true beauty, 
one wants to purify the system within as well as 
without. Nothing absolutely is of so much val- 
ue to a woman in this respect as the vapor-bath. 
In all our large cities public establishments for 
taking these baths exist, and their virtues are 
well appreciated by those who once try them. 
At one of the largest baths in New York ladies 
attend regularly for the sole object of improving 
their complexion. Perhaps the most success- 
ful form administered is the sulphur vapor-bath, 
which works such wonders also for neuralgia. 
This purifies and searches the blood, and I have 
seen a patient who had lost one of the loveliest 
complexions in the world, as she thought for- 
ever, come out of her bath day after day visibly 
whitened at each trial. For ladies past youth 
nothing restores such softness and child-like 
freshness to the cheek or such suppleness to 
the figure. Of course these baths can only be 
taken at places for the purpose, where chemical 
means are not wanting. I only mention them 
to urge all ladies who have the chance of trying 
them not to fail of so doing, both for the pleasure 
and benefit of the thing. The vapor-bath, pure 
and simple, has stood for some time among our 
household remedies for various ills, and is given 
by seating the undressed patient on a straw or 
flag chair over a saucer in which is a little light- 
ed alcohol, and wrapping chair, patient, and all 
in large blankets. After a few minutes the per- 
spiration streams from one as if he were in a 
caldron of steam, and may be kept up any length 
of time. Fifteen minutes are enough, and a tepid 
bath should follow, if one is not chilled by it, and 
a good sleep, or exercise enough to keep one in a 
glow. Impurities are discharged,:in this way 
which else might occasion fever. The hair, 
skin, and nails are insensibly renewed and re- 
fined by it. There is not the least danger of 
taking cold if precautions are taken of rubbing 
dry, dressing quickly and warmly, and keeping 
the blood at its proper heat by work or fire— 
in short, by doing just those things which ought 
to be done if one never goes near a vapor-bath. 
The Arabian women have a similar method of 
perfuming their bodies by sitting over coals on 
which are cast handfuls of myrrh and spices. 
The heat opens the pores, which receive the 
fumes, till the skin is impregnated with the odor, 
and the women come out smelling like a chapel 
of incense. Twice a week is often enough for 
the vapor-bath; as for the fumigation, I doubt 
not some creature will be wild enough to try the 
experiment, which will be sufficient for a lifetime. 
If she does, she will be very glad to know that 
ammonia bathing will destroy most traces of her 
adventurous caprice. 

Too great a profusion of hair, however, is a 
sign of nature’s liberality, and this growth is 
found in connection with a strength and gener- 
osity of constitution that is capable of the best 
things when duly refined. The South Ameri- 
cans are apt to have these appendages, with their 
supple bodies overflowing with vitality, and the 
Spanish and Italians as well. Such people are 
quick and lasting in the dance, own deep and 
tuneful contralto voices, move with vigor and 
ease—in short, have warm luxuriance of blood 
and spirits, which are too precious to restrain or 
lose. Fasting, denial of pleasant food and plen- 
ty of it, till one is worn to an anchorite, for the 
sake of purifying gross flesh, may do for relig- 
ious penance, but does not reach physical ends 
so well as moderate and satisfying indulgence. 
If any poor girl thinks, from reading this paper, 
that she ought to starve and waste herself by 
sweating because she has a pair of mustaches 
and a coat of hair on her arms, she is vastly 
mistaken. If she wants to know what she may 
eat, let her study Professor Blot’s cookery-book. 
Whatever is there she may eat, as it is there, 
assured that all the delightful French seasoning 
will not do her blood half the injury of a season’s 
course of pies made after good Yankee fashion, 
the crust half lard and half old butter, with bits 
as big as a walnut strewn over the filling, which 
is peppered with allspice or drenched with es- 
sence, as the case may be. 





COLD MILK FOR INFANTS. 


R. KING, of the United States army, 
strongly recommends the use of cold milk 
in rearing infants on artificial food. He believes 
the tendency to gastric and intestinal disorders 
is much less when the feeding-bottle is kept in 
cold or ice water than when the milk is raised 
to the temperature of mother’s milk. He has 
also found that infants relish cold food, and that 
its effect is particularly good during the teething 
iod. 
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THE PARLOR CONCERT. 


HIS pretty picture opens to us the doors of 

a fashionable drawing-room, devoted for the 
nonce to an amateur concert for some charitable 
object. The fair dames and beaux in evening 
attire whom we see gathered around the piano 
are but a small fragment of the company that 
fill the room beyond. ‘The lady pianist and the 
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sional musicians themselves in closer sympathy 
with their audience; and when given, as they 
usually are, for the aid of some charity, they are 
doubly laudable. We hope that society dames 
and damsels will take the hint from this charm- 
ing group, and organize many similar enter- 
prises during the coming winter to win comforts 
tor the poor from the purses of fashionable pleas- 
ie-seekers, 


AANA: | 





accompanying violinist are probably executing 
some sonata or nocturne of Beethoven or Cho- 
pin, which, if it falls a little short of Rubinstein 
or Wieniawski, will nevertheless elicit a round 
of well-bred applause from the gloved hands of 
the audience. Amateur performances of this 
kind are always commendable, as tending to 
elevate the tone of society, and to bring profes- 


MATRIMONIAL PROPOSALS. 


HERE is always a great reluctance to speak 
of that event which is the central point of 
life. ‘This is probably owing to the fact that 
nine-tenths of humankind look any thing but 
heroic when in the attitude of declaring their 
passion, It is said that Gibbon, the historian, 


on the occasion of his genuflection before a cer- 
tain lady to whom he offered his hand and heart, 
was unable to rise from his knees, on account 
of his troublesome obesity. This is certainly an 
episode which by no stretch of courtesy could be 
called éither romantic or heroic. To avoid such 
awkwardness some will adopt the method of let- 
ters, and will even go so far as to deliver them in 
person, 


One such singular epistle thus handed in by a 
country farmer read as follows : 
“* To Miss ——: 

‘*T want somebody to cook my beans and bacon for 
me, and to help eat ’em; also to play cribbage. Will 
you try? If so, name the da , and I’m ready for the 
church. Your devoted irer, 


“ ” 


Now and then the proposal takes a more re- 
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fined form, though still preserving its si gular 
character. ‘There is a iia said "e be wlan 
for upon good authority, that a youth who had 
loved for some time, but had never been able to 
make the fact known, was one day accidentally 
thrown next to the lady in the same pew at 
church. ‘Taking up the Bible, he turned to the 
first chapter of Ruth, and underlining the words, 

““Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
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from following after thee,” passed on the sacred 
volume to his fair neighbor. Having read the 
words, she took out her pencil, scored the re- 
maining words of the verse, and passed it back 
to the trembling swain. It is satisfactory to 
know that the parties were married after this 
piece of genuine romance. Another story is re- 
lated of a school-master who had not courage 
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ite or speak. his proposal, so he took 
Dckeeping keys and rattled them in the 


0 of his fair inamorata as an earnest of 


tions. 
per on Jar cases are related, where the ex- 


of so kwrendntes seems to have been reach- 
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mingled bliss and anguish, and the ingredients 
are so evenly mixed that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish which predominates. 

To those who intend at some time or other to 
make a proposal in writing, a well-authenticated 
case may be cited as a warning to them on the 
subject of penmanship. An English duke made 


ble side. ‘Ihe meeting of Petrarch and Laura, 
the proposal of the poet, and acceptance by the 
lofty maiden ; the interference of the aristocrat- 
ic mother, and enforced acceptance of another 
suitor—all these rise before us when we think 
of illustrious examples of proposals which have 
been broken off before the period of fruition. 


not be deceived by this flippant behavior on his 
part, any more than the world of beasts and 
birds in old Asop’s fable was imposed upon by 
the proverbial fox when he could not reach the 
clusters of delicious fruit, and declaréd that 
‘‘the grapes were sour.”” These young ladies 
are not at all sour, but as sweet as freshly blown 


occasion th 





It is credibly reported that, — the most 
hing and restlessness, a lover on one 
inane we his proposal of love into the form 
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of this very simple and unmistakable question, 
/ Will you darn my stockings?” and received a 
sow-uttered “Yes” in response. The general opin- 
ion of ladies in regard to this most trying ordeal 
is, that while it is a period of the most exquisite 
' eae, they are always glad when it is over. 

is to be looked back upon with complacency 
‘n ufter-yearg ; but the actual moment is orf@ of 


an offer to a merchant of marriage with 
daughter, and, to his surprise, received back the 
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answer, ‘‘ Declined, with thanks, on account of 
a previous engagement.” His grace’s writing 
was so bad that the merchant had read his letter 
to contain an offer of a box at the opera, and the 
mistake was not explained for several years, by 
which time the duke and the lady had been mar- 
ried to other individuals. 

This question has, however, its grand and no- 


We could ill afford to have lost these experi- 
ences, 
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“THE FOX AND THE GRAPES.” 


gem young coxcomb who lurks in the back- 
ground of this scene, with his glass stuck in 
his right eye for a seemingly indifferent look at 


the girls seated with their papa under the leafy | 
| of the family party has noticed his approach, and 


vine, may affect to hide his disappointment at 
not finding one or other alone. 


roses. 
| still happier men, in due course of time, shall be 


But we shall | 


Their father is a happy man, and three 











“THE FOX AND ‘THE GRAPES.” 
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their husbands. The eldest sister, who stands 
behind papa’s chair, with her hand affectionately 
placed on his shoulder, i is certainly not attempt- 
ing to make signals to that young gentleman with 
the flower she holds on high. No, it can not be 
suspected that she would do so; but she alone 


she watches his equivocal movements in judi- 
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cious silence, with a calm, satirical regard, which 
should warn him to keep aloof, if he would not 
incur a severe snub for his unauthorized preten- 


sions to flirt with the daughters of the house. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ep: E. G.—A Golden Sorrow is published by Har- 
per & Brothers, and will be mailed to you from this 
office on receipt of 50 cents. 

Mera G.—Your acquaintance probably sent his card 
to apprise you of his safe arrival, and to give you his 
address in case you should need it. Had he wished to 
correspond with you, he should have obtained your 
permission before leaving your city. 

An Enuieutenzy Reapez.—Mr. Froude is, we pre- 
sume, a member of the Church of England, and most 
certainly is not, nor has ever been, a Catholic, though 
at one time, we believe, he had ritualistic sympathiés. 

Maset.—Our New York Fashions article will tell you 
what colors will be worn this winter.—As to what you 
shall say when you are introduced to a gentleman, we 
can only presume that in your case silence will be 
golden, and advise you as nearly as possible to hold 
your peace, 

Latrna.—Your quotation seems to be only part of a 
sentence, and therefore untranslatable. 5 

A.—West of England beaver cloth is not too heavy 
for a Dolman. You can obtain the flannel at the 
house mentioned. Three yards will make a breakfast 
sacque. The Double-breasted Sacque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. V., is suitable for it. 

Mrs. C. L. H.—Infants’ petticoats should be a yard 
long from the waist down; their wrappers are open in 
front. High-necked yoke slips with long sleeves are 
most worn. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. V. Velveteen, or cashmere, or light cloth is 
the material for your boy's walking coat. We can 
furnish a pattern. Colored damask table-cloths are 
used for lunch and for tea, but seldom for breakfast. 

Aw Oxp Sunsorrer.—The New York Fashions*of 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. V., and the illustrations of cloaks 
in No, 45, Vol. V., will give you an idea about remod- 
eling your velvet wrap. Make your blouse a sailor 
shirt without a belt, but with rubber in the hem to 
gather it around the waist. Add a large sailor collar, 
cuffs, and side sash of pale blue merino or cashmere. 
The garment is precisely like that worn by small boys 
and girls during the summer. 

Erutent.—Velours will be used as a dress trimming, 
but thickly repped gros grain is preferred. Entire 
suits are made of black cashmere, but the cashmere 
polonaise over a silk or velvet skirt is most worn, 
The hair is worn in the high puffed Josephine coiffure, 

‘Manison.—To trim a suit of blue broadcloth for a 
girl of ten years use bias bands of thick black gros 
grain. White and paler blue cashmere bands are also 
much used on dark blue suits for children. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—You could have found your ques- 
tions fully answered by consulting late numbers of the 
Bazar. Twenty yards of empress cloth are required 
for your suit, and perhaps more. Two lower flounces 
extend all around the skirt; three other flounces are 
placed above these on the three back breadths, making 
five in all, and covering the back from the waist down. 
These must be of uniform depth, bias, and not very 
full. An apron front of an over-skirt covers that part 
of the dress front left untrimmed. Large perpendicu- 
lar bows fasten the flounces on the sides of the skirt. 
Any basque will suit with this skirt. There are no 
dress sleeves worn sufficiently open to require a tight 
sleeve of the dress goods underneath. Linen under- 
sleeves with flaring cuffs are worn with morning toi- 
lettes, full under-sleeves of lace and embroidered lin- 
en cambric with more dressy costumes. 

H.—Flounce your black silk to the waist, and make 
a Louis Quinze basque, like illustration in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V., by simply arranging the trimming as shown 
in the picture. Satin piping and point lace are most 
unsuitable trimmings for a Japanese silk. Use bias 
black velvet bands or facings instead. Your velvet 
mantle is not far out of fashion. Put a lace spiral on 
the back, and fasten it down closely by a belt put un- 
derneath the garment; lap the long front ends in fichu 
style. 

Mrs. U. 8S. L.—Flannel in cashmere figures or in plain 
gray will answer for a dressing-gown. An advertise- 
ment in the Bazar will tell you how to buy samples. 

Mrs. 8. H.—We do not sell passementerie cord, but 
you will find it at the fancy stores advertised in our 
columns. 

H. S.—Read answer above to “ A.” 

Miss W. B.—Ten yards of water-proof will make a 
suit. 

Avsertine B.—Your polonaise suit of mourning 
should have kilt pleating on the lower skirt, and 
merely a bias band of the material on the edge of 
the polonaise. 

Mrs. E, M. D.—Read answer above to “ Albertine 
B.,” and add fringe on your polonaise. 

Saxtre.—Your handsome olive cashmere will be very 
stylish if made as you suggest. Make a very simple 
jockey basque, and trim with facings or cord of silk. 

Mra. J. V. J.—Flounce your pearl-colored silk to the 
waist with Swiss muslin, or else silk of a darker shade. 

Inquinme Moruer.—A kilt-pleated skirt worn over 
pantaloons would be very clumsy and ugly. Knee 
pantaloons shaped to the limbs are most stylish for 
dressy suits. Knickerbockers are worn on ordinary 
occasions, and are preferred for slender boys. 

M. A. D.—A bias band of thick corded gros grain is 
a suitable trimming for the cashmere Dolman of a lady 
in mourning. 

Mrs. L. R.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 
45, Vol. V., for boys’ overcoats. 

Mrs. G. L.—The princesse polonaise will be worn all 
winter. 

A Svunsoriser.—There is a sort of circular Dolman 
shape very fashionable for velvet wraps. You can 
imitate this by belting down the back and front of 
your mantle and letting it hang loosely on the sides. 
The brocade flounces can be utilized in the way you 
suggest, a8 brocades are more worn than at any time 
within the last ten years. 

Mrs. A. @. M.—We have no pattern Of girl's yoke 
dress. 

Domestic.—A black camel’s-hair Dolman, trimmed 
with a band of thick gros grain, would be suitable for 
mourning. 

Mrs. KE. A.—As water stains extract the color from 
silk, we fear there is no help for them. 

E. M. D.—The Louis Quinze vest-basque costume is 
one of the most stylish models for your dinner dress 
of blue silk. Trim it with velvet and fringe, or ruffles, 
or lace. Many dresses are made without over-skirts, 
but they (over-skirts) are not going out of style this 
Beason. 

F. F.—Wine-color and blue are worn together. 
Make your polonaise a double-breasted redingote like 





that illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Wear blue 
or white twilled silk neck-ties with it. 

A. 8. W.—The illustration and description of the 
Louis Quinze dress in Bazar ‘No. 46,-Vol. V., will give 
you suggestions for your garnet silk. 

A Constant Rzaprs.—By having. your reception 
day engraved on your visiting cards, and informing 
your friends that you are at home on that day, you 
will soon impress it on their minds, and save yourself 
the trouble of miscellaneous calls at all times and 
seasons. 





Tar Premium Maocurez.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, ardu- 
eight or ten | se = 


chi t first-class machine ever offered, costing $1 
any other machine of its high rank. It is 


should —— or use any other machine. 
at 707 Broadway, 

the United States. 
country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts ror THE Lapirs.—Miss ELLEN Cor- 
Bett, Brooklyn, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858, doing 
the entire sewing for thirteen adults; it is as 
easily used as a hand needle. _A No. 2 needle 
did all the sewing for 10 years; it has paid for 
itself many times over, and they- would not go 
back to hand-sewing for ten times its cost. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com.] 
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est and most. vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted.—[Com.] 














, Copymne bohm the means of the newly in- 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; ‘or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY,: 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; ; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 
At a small advance on cost of importation. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEFFERS, 178, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
urchases of every description, at her usual rates. 
mples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. P. KER 
48 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leathet—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and es. Fringes and other ‘Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


ELEGANT BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where by Express for $10, $12, 
$15, $18. All Shopping orders filled prompt- 
ly. Send for particulars and reference. 


Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4314, N. Y. City. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
Dp eaze & MICHELS, 381 Canal St., N.Y., 
Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 
Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 


best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, C.O. D. 



































IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN- 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


WINTER. 


FASHIONS FOR h 
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wings are taken from the BBECS'T Fashion 

IN THE WORLD! It isthe New York 
City Ladies’ A UE HO RAT VY in all matters of 
STYLE _ and Dressmaking, and the ONL YW publication 
in this country that [MXP OR'TS Fashions and SE LLS 


FeTSis buldes ‘sinte Sekectionsin making wil Hinds f go 
"Tiipnember contains a large fashion plate t1 by 22 inches, 
Sans ania, Pate, ar 
Smith's on strate AR A YEARII! ’ 
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The above engra’ 


By sending ONE DOL- 
SO RE UM ae A. Buk 


DETTESMITH, 914 Broadwer, N.Y. 


a per ig See = arate 
toyou, FREE, AS P ° 
Either of the above patterns sent by mail on receipt ofits marked 


ct 
A CATALOGUE 

of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magisine toshow whatis now worn. Mailed toany 
Sddress on receiptof Two Stamps. 

We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ctc., how to put the garment to- 

ether by the aan and how it willlook when completed. ay 

e use.of our Cloth Models any person who can sew can FINIS. 
the most difficult armen? as easily as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 


Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are authorized to place in the hands of Twen- 


This ofter is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who Gr pes them- 
selves by the needle. The nitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, the amount of good 
already accomplished, and the name of Harper & 
Brothers, will inspire confidence in the heart o — 
‘woman who reads t! Notice.—Full particulars 
be sent on receipt of postage stamp. 
Address ~ M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
' 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 

RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
* 32 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. . 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 

82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 

82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown: Braids, Solid Hair, 2 .0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 








BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 


Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
$7 10 00 





26 “ “ “ “ “ soi ame 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace thig opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
— prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold-by Druggists and-Dealers in Toilet Articles, 








fe 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
—ONWLY.— _.. 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF he 


LADIES’ FURS 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 
Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes, 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN.: 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


ALSO, 

Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 

All at the Lowest Possible Prices, 


502-504 Broadway. 
N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART. 


MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove: Fitting Corset. 


coms No Corset has ever enjoyed 
= @ world-wide popular- 





ts y- 
% Wy Hee The demand for them is 
Yj constantly increasing, 





THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Hs 


Ask for THOMSON’s GENUINE GLOVE- 
ITETING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by ail First-Class Dealers. 





RRR RRERRERRERE 


Did You See It Work at the Fair? 
That wonderfull HEMMER and BINDER. 
Patented December 19, 1871; took First Premium 
Every where! Will fit any Family Sewing-Ma- 


chine. © Hem, Fell, Welt, Seam-without-basting, Bind 
neatly, and 


lem over coarse angular seams perfectly 

time. Agents wanted at once! Unparalleled in- 
ducements offered. Samples sent by mail. Address the 
Globe Machine Co., East Hampstead, N.H. 


MOTHERS, 


S _yesrui’s LacrEous FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V by the most eminent ph. jicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE.  isSouth William Street, New York. RR 


INFANTS. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than 
00 Piano sold 
1 of whom make 


to make any 
throu, s 


~% fit. We have 
direct to fami- 


peste ee mr 
tates and Territories. Please state where you 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
66 Best in the Market.” 
ASH W ORTH’S 
gIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 





saw 




















ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had pasulbanely drug stores, 
and of 8S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


5 to 20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

wo ‘or us in their spare moments or all the time thanat anything 

el ticulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co, Portland, Maine. 
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CARPETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are now offering a large assortment of 
5-FRAME ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, » 
At $1 75 and $1 85 per yard, 
in desirable styles. 
ROYAL WILTON, 
‘At $2 50 and $2 75 per yard, 
in choice colorings. 
Also, 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, & PERSIAN CARPETS, 
in one piece, to suit rooms of all sizes. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Satin Damasks, Plain Satins, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Oriental Tapestries, Cachemires, Plain 
and Figured Worsted Terries, Tapestry 
Piano and Table Covers. 

FRENCH, SWISS, GUIPURE, & NOTTINGHAM 
CURTAINS, New Designs. 

Also, 

BEDDING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, HOLLANDS, 
&c., &., &e. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Alpacas! Alpacas!! 
A MOST EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION. 
Splendid Black Alpacas and Poplin Alpacas, 50 cents; 

former price, 80 cents. 
Cashmeres, Merinoes, Empress Cloths, Crape Cloths, 
Bombazines, &c., at panic prices. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, N.Y. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


HAW & EATON (late with A. T. Stewart 

& Co.), 1105 Broadway, three doors above Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, are offering and constantly receivin; 
the very latest, choicest, and recherché Paris Fashion 
in Laces, received regularly from Europe, thus enabling 
us to supply our patrons with the latest novelties in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Lace Bows, Lace Handker- 
chiefs, Sleeves, Lace and French Embroidered Cushion 
Covers; Windsor Ties, in all the choicest colors; French 
Embroidered Breakfast Sets; Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
&c., &c., in all the latest styles, to an inspection of 
which we invite special attention. SHAW & EATON. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
CHOICE SELECTION of real Guipure and Yak 
Laces, Fringes, Passementiere, Gimps, and Sash 
fame ee at the lowest prices, at J. TAYLOR'S Bazaar, 


es germ Ave., between Twenty-Seventh and Twenty- 
Eighth Sts., N. ¥. Samples sent free on application. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per week and 
expenses to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


1873. 


Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


























R. 
Harper’s Maaazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and HaRPER’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scnsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; on, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinz 24 cents a.year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received: Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
peyeiee to the order of Harver & Broruersis prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
pe leas oe stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


Terms ror Apvertistne In Harrer'’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
— e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
arper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. sy 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








SONIC 


FUST READY. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
ws 4T0, 176 PAGES, 50 CTS. Riizgng 
TTS = 
NM, $35 per 100. 


| 


LIFE. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATING IN SONG THE JOURNEY OF CHRISTIANA AND 
HER CHILDREN TO THE CELESTIAL CITY. 


fly SS 


= 





~~ BY 
“| PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


AUTHOR OF 


Songs,” &c. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEw York. 








Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 


“Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 


scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
—, offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of tlre 

‘ar Dressmaker, a book just | romp containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and ‘nisses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


TIC” 













“DOMES 


«Yesents a Te- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. gas 


Agents wanted y% y 
everywhere. 


~ address te 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popularity of M‘Clintock 4 Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now-that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for 
es $5a day, or $2,000 or more a year. New A 
Hrs. H. B. Stowe, andothers. § premiums givenaway. 

loney made rapidly and easily at work for us. Write and see. 

Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
@. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Sprnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


9 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B,SHAW, Alfred, Me, 























Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TH NAMES AND DI- 
KECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 





CE RE Rn aren * 2 
GIRL’S — SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


I nn docanesantadadagdecnndes cue 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 — 


JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years O1d)............cccccceee “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING : 


[so aE i eee 37 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

os |. Pre “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMORING-CAP-. .................... “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ a @ 


Chemise, and Drawers)..........-++--++++- nos 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Pe eae 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... Tu 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... «7 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape. ...........0<.5-- Ce 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...... ccceneene * 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... Loe 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..................-. = 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)...........+-se0--s-- “= 
‘POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front an Adjustable Demi-Trained . 


YEATS O10). .......c eee cccceccccccescscceceess * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................- 41 


s T 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)......-.....-+00-+ “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
oo are rere errr ee 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
iden will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
— — 1} ‘ify the Number of paper con 
n ordering, please specify the Number of pa - 
taining Sait gud send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 

at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


An Illustrated Holiday Journal, FREE 
TO ALL. Send stamp for postage to 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1, 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2. 
4 WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Payn, Author of ‘:Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst," 
‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found ead,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. (California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuarurs 
Giszon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. nm ig Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustratidns by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) : 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and.61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. oy ty. en 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready in December.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. TIilustrated by C. S. 
Reinhart. (Jn Press.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Illustrated by T. Nast. 
(In Preparation.) 


BLEAK HOUSE, (In Press.) 


: 6. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rosrnson, Author of ‘“‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” ‘ Christie's 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


4 < 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


8. 

SONG LIFE. Milustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School.and Family Circle. y 
Pure Purtuirs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


9. . 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
Tuony Tro.uope, Author of ‘“*The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

10. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


11, 5 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


12, 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel.. By Exiza F. Pot 
LakD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. : 


13. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gait 
Hawitton, Author of ‘Woman's Worth and Worth-" 
lessness."” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


“14, 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guav- 
sTongz, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


15. 

THE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Buaox- 
more, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

16. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patmenr, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous I]lus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





gav~ Harper & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tay~ Harper's Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


18238. JUBILEE! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


1 5 THE NURSERY.—A Montuy 
e Mag@azinz For Youncest Reavers. Su- 
one Illustrated. (@~ Send stamp for a sample num- 
r. Subscribe NOW and get the last three numbers of 
this year FREE, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


|} ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


Récommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
ains linen diaper, and is thoroughly Tm 
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_—@———. 
“Mrs. Toomnuch, where's 
Pea dag marm, an 
e's Zz an 
don’t wish any body to dis- 
turb him.” 
A very considerate woman 
that, . 


Morro ror Cuxss+Pray- 
rpxs—‘ Act on the square.” 


eneered an acrimonious old 
bachelor. 


od 

An — affectionate watch- 
maker may call his wife 
“My little jewel;” but she 
ought to call him “ My little 
jeweler.” 


G : —A : lose 
eyesight was no was 
recommended 


es. He says he went and took four at the nearest 
public-house, and the result was that his sight was so 
much improved that he could see double. 


—— 

A PARADOX IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
What an obstinate creature’s a mule! How peculiar 
That woman, the pride of creation, is Mulier / 


——_._——___ 
FACTS THAT ARE SELF-EVIDENT— 
IN THE MIND OF MAN, 
That he is overworked. 
That his constitution requires stimulants. 
That, if he had them, he could at this moment invest 
a few hundreds to the test —— 
That smoking is for his nerves, his worries, his 
lperary pursuits, his toothache, etc. 
That he ought to belong to a club. 
» That he could reform the army, do away with the 
income tax, manage the railways better, and make a 
e fortune by keeping a hote' 
at he knows a 4 of wine. 
That he could win a heap of money if he were to go 
to pone 
That medicine is all humbug. 


That he could pesesh as 

That he should goon pic’ 
a R 

That he must win on this year’s races. 


IN THE MIND OF WOMAN. 
That she has nothing fit to put on. 
That things ought to be bought because they are 


cheap. 
That there is couaiey in the kitchen. 
That she is not allowed sufficient money for house- 


eeoping. 
at she never out any where. 
That her best black silk is getting awfully shabby. 
- ——* she requires a change about the month of 
us 


at her allowance is too small. 
That she never looks fit to be seen. 
That cook 


a sermon himeelf. 
up his French if he went 


gton is dreadfully gone off, or dread- 
fully made up, or not so very good-looking, after all. 
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One oF THE “ Younc LapiEs” shows A CosTUME. 
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THE SAME—WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
ScenE—A Shop. 


QUESTIONS FOR NAVAL COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION. 


1. When is a ship taken all aback? After this can 
it go forward ? 

When does a ship reach? How far can it reach 
on a stretch ? 

8. Where are her beam ends? Name which beams 
are intended, and which ends. 

4. What is meant by shaking a ship? If this is 
often done, are the sailors Shakers ? 

5. Running a vessel in the wind’s eye. Is this a 
painful operation for the wind? If not, why not? 

6. When going in the teeth of the wind, would the 
vessel knock the teeth out? If not, what? 

7. Where are the heel and fore-foot of a ship? 
Problem.—Given the above, to find when a vessel can 
be taken in toe. 

8. Is the mainyard a covered or open yard? How 
do you make the farm-yard fore and aft? 

9. What are the hawse pipes? Are they used in an 
engagement? If so, are they rightly called the hawse 
de combat? 

10.. You are of course pgrinted with the painter 
on board ship. In what style does he paint ? 

11, Is a ship ever put into crinoline in addition to 
being in stays? 

12, How do you wear a vessel? When you wear a 
vessel, is it as 3t were before it was as you wear it; or, 
if not, wear is it? 

18, Who were Larboard, Cardboard, and Starboard ? 

14. When does aship run? Do only Welsh ships, 
that is, whalers, spring leaks? 

15. Can you eegen at a nautical instrument mak- 
er’s any spectacles specially adapted for dead-eyes ? 

16. Is it the duty of the admiral to see the main- 
sheets aired every morning? Whose office is it to 
take care that the warming-pan is used for the fore- 
sheet in the depth of winter ? 

17. By what marine and commercial law are ships’ 
trucks allowed to be used on railways? 

18. Why is port always left on a vessel? Are the 
first officers’ glasses also left on board? If not, why? 

19. What animals are invariably carried on board 
ship? Are the monkey and donkey and cat of the 
number ? 

, Ss you tell the pitch of a vessel with a tuning- 
oF: 
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AN AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 


Mrs. FLirTINGTON (coguettishly). “I’m afraid you are Bored, Mr. Amoret! You would sooner be Walking with some Young 


Lady !” 


on 





BROWN THINKS IT LoveLy. Mrs. BROWN TRIES ONE ON— BROWN 1S NOT SO SURE ABOUT IT NOW. 


21. Is a marine store the only place where you can 
obtain marines? 

22, Are you obliged to make use of the Needles in 
order to tack ? 

Any candidate answering this entire pa pon ef 
will at once presented with a cadetship, and will 
have his name down on the admiral’s private list for 
promotion to the mast-head on the very first oppor- 
tunity. : 

T'wo members of a base-ball club have joined a choir. 
One of them officiates as short stop on the organ, and 
the other sings third base. 


a 
WHERE ARE THEY? 


Where is the railway passenger who, when he leaves 
the train, is so commonly polite as to shut the door 
behind him ? 

Where is the tourist who can contrive to change a 
five-dollar bill upon the Continent and not find him- 
self a loser thereby? 

Where is the butler who allows his master’s friends 
to taste as good a glass of wine as he produces for his 


own? 
Where is the reading party which sticks closely to 
its studies even in the finest weather? 

Where is the public orator who can ever keep his 
promise to ‘‘ say a few words only ?” 

- Where is the billiard-marker who will win your 
money from ase and refrain from assigning half his 
victory to flukes? 

Where is the railway porter who will hurry to attend 
to ¥.-3 if you are known see the line as one obeying 
strictly the placarded direction to ‘ give no fees to any 
servants of the company ?” : 

Where is the builder who never lets his bill exceed 
bie given estimate ? 

here are they born, the people who say cowcumber, 
hospittable, nayther, and advertizement ? 

here is the organ-fiend who will move off from 
your door without your fetching a policeman ? 

Where is the barber who can manage to content 
himself with cutting your hair simply, without making 
any cutting observations on its scantiness ? 

d lastly—Where is the young lady who can pack 
up her own boxes and not leave half her “ things” 
behind her? 
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Stamps against !” 





m 
sic is said to attain to the 
it ection in the 
, ‘oun 


———>—__— 
What coin- should last 
longest ?—One’s last: shil- 
Ce i 
A thrifty housewife thinks 


A-Sracz Stupy— Gauze 
and effect. 
———_ 
Tue AOROBATS OF EVERY 
HovusrH0iy — pitcher 
and tumbler. . 


—— 

The Digger Indians are 
never known tosmile. They 
must be grave Diggers. 


d closed b; es “Tam 
an am 
glad to be able to ony that my 
wife is recovering slowly.” 
—— 


Ifa woman tells more than 
the truth in speaking of a 
rival’s age, she will probably 
make the thing even by 
stating her own. 





Tue Best THING For a 
Frrsu Coup—Get it cured. 





Tae Centre or Graviry— 
‘ Quaker’s waistcoat but- 
ns. 


—_——_——. 


One of the saddest in- 
stances of woman’s faith- 
lessness with which we have 
ever met was that of the wife 
of a man in Syracuse. It 
seems that the couple had 
arranged that for six months 
the husband was to get up 
in the morning and make the 
kitchen fire, and that the 
wife was to perform the 
task for the succeeding six 
months. The man’s half 

ear expired on the 2d, and 
on the morning of the aa the woman suddenly died. 
He is nearly broken-hearted over his affliction. He 
says if he could only have foreseen this bereavement 
he would have shuffled her out of bed at daylight every 
morning since May. 


——@——— 
AQUATIC HINTS. 


At the request of several distinguished members of 
prominent rowing clubs, I have made a few observa- 
tions for the benefit of amateur and professional scull- 
ers and oarsmen. a 

The first essential for rowing is a boat. When pos- 
sessed of that the aquatic celebrity, or even tyro, may 
take his choice of sculls or oars. 

If oars are chosen, one at a time will generally be 
found sufficient. It is an accepted fact—that is, among 
the cognoscenti, on whose books I have been recentl: 
enrolled a member—that pair-oared rowing is general 
ly executed by two PS gd Hence the origin of the 
well-worn remark that two persons may row in one 
boat, but not with the same sculls. 

I must here contradict my remark that a boat is the 
first essential for rowing. I had forgotten water. I 
generally do. This is an instance of forgetfulness 
common to great minds, for I. was aware, of course, 
although it had for the moment slipped my memory, 
that rowing can not be successfully accomplished on 
dry land. Therefore water is the first essen: em- 
bers of young clubs will please note this. 

An outrigger is a vessel on which the rigging is fast- 
ened differently from the fashion which obtains with 


Ts. 
-An inri; is a vessel in which the rigging is fast- 
as differently from the fashion which obtains with 
out rs. 


Canoes have been recently christened canoe-sauces. 
This is all I know just now. 
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GENTLE PATERNAL SATIRE. 


Irate Parent. “Oh! yer don’t want to go into Business, don’t yer! Oh! yer 

want to be a Clerk in the Post-Horfice, do ye ' 
Mr. Amoret (with native readiness and gallantry). “Oh no, indeed, Mrs. Flirtington. I—I—I much prefer the Older youre fit for is to Stand Outside with your Tongue hout, for People to Wet their 
_* } 


er! Post-Horfice, indeed! Why, all 














